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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


RUTH ELDER. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


No. XVI. 
[Continued from page 343.] 
“You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still!” 

Grant me patience! Twenty times have | taken up the pen to finish 
this melancholy story ; and twenty times, afier dipping it over and over 
again, into the ink, and holding it awhile in the air, have I let it drop 
out of my weary fingers, or laid it down to wipe my eyes. 

But the story must be told, nevertheless—there may be comfort and 
hope for others, if not for me, in following the poor child step by step» 
as I followed her, until she disappeared—vanished as it were—while I 
was looking at her. 

Well, well—come what may of the future, the past is over, and the 
Now is too full of mystery and darkness to allow of my dwelling upon it, 
even with the hope of putting off the evil day. 

In a word then. Almost before we knew it, and certainly without 
having spoken,a dozen words together, we found ourselyes upon the road 
to North Yarmouth, spanking along with a speed that sent people to the 
windows, as we hurried by. 

Where do weturn off, Mr. Elder ? 

Where do you want to go to? 

To Somersmith Corner, that I may speak with that fellow Pope face to 
face. 

You'll not find him there, Mr. Page. 

Where then ? 

Wish I could tell you—rather guess the old woman knows. 





| must have in—nlet’ s go back ! 
_ Go back !—nonsense !—what do want of your gun ? 
& Nothin at all, jest now—but there’s no known’ how soun I may want 


| it. The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! Mr. Page ! 


He was getting wild again. I saw that, and tried to soothe him ; but 
the motion of the carriage stirred him up, and he shouted again and 
again, tillthe horses became almost unmanageable with his cries. The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon! come, hurrak there! hurrah! It 
was now my turn to be frightened. The old man could hardly keep his 
seat. as we thundered along—his heavy shoes rattling at every plunge, 
upon the floor of the carriage, as if they were shod with iron; and when 
he would fling up his arms and shout to the horses, and hurrah with thag 
tremendous voice, enough to bring the people to their doors from a distance 
of half a mile, it seemed to me that we should be dashed to pieces every 
moment. At last, we reached the bottom of a long sandy hill, and this 
probably saved us ; for the horses were al! of a lather. And when they 
slackened about half way up, the old man flung himself back in the seat, 
and laughed as if he would die—and then before 1 had got over my sur- 
prise, fella weeping. That patoxysm saved us: and gave me all the 
time I wanted for preparation. 

Pray sir, said L—gradually drawing upon the reins till I’d got the 
horses into a slow, steady walk. Pray sir, what leads you wo believe 
that Mrs. Elder knows where Pope is to be found ? 

What would you give to know ! Fetching me a slap on the knee. 

Much, said I, pretending not to be surprised : more than the rascals 
neck is worth. 

Are you thinkin’ of Pope, hey ? 

To be sure I am— 

I didn’t know but you might be a thinkin’ o' my wife, when you call- 
ed somebody a rascal. 

Again I turned to look at him, and found his large glowing eyes fixed 
on me with a strange and frightful intenseness. And yet, they were not 


1 looked at him with astonishment. A new light flashed upon me. 7'o so much the eyes of a madman, as of a sorrowing and bereaved father, 
the old woman then! said [—fetching the horses a cut—just as we top- | just ready to grapple with a she-bear, for a child’s life, 
ped a hill, with the broad sea opening on our right, and a smooth level | 


road before us, though none of the straightest, for a matter of two or 
three miles. Didn’t they spring to it! Upon my word, the old man 
looked frightened, as the high-spirited horses laid themselves down to 
their work, and carried the stanhope after them, as if airhung. And 
when I gave them another cut, right and left, as we swept round the first 
corner, he caught my arm and insisted on my pulling up. It was @ mercy 


we were not both of us pitched inte the next field—but the shock brough, 
me to my senses, and after ruaning a rod of two upon a most ticklish | 


balance, we cleared the corner, and I had an opportunity of theaking him 
aa he deserved. 

Really, said I—after doing so—I had quite forgotten where 1 was. 

I thought so—shook me almost out of my seat. Hullow '—where’s 
my gun? 
Never mind your gun now, Mr. Elder. 





| 


In Heaven’s name! said 1, what is the meaning of all this’ 

Couldn’t you manage to give her a fright—hey? 

A fright! 

Yes—a real fright—enough to stop her growth. 

To stop her growth !—are you speaking of your wife? 

Sartain !—It would do her good. 

Mr. Elder—I began to be startled—Mr. Elder, said I, there must 
be semething at the bottom of this more than you have yet told me, 

Wall—what if there is? 


Why, in that case, before we go any further—pulling up, as I spoke, 


| in the shadow of a large tree by the way side— 


A marciful man, marciful to bis beast} 

I thought it well to breathe ’em a litle here. 
That's your sort—all of e lather, ait they? 
Poor fellows !—we bave pushed them too bard. 
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Jess so'—but whem you git a goin’ Rufus Page, there’s no woa to you i 
aad that’s what Ruth says herself; and that’s the only fault we could 
ever git ber to see in you; an’ she stuffed irout a good while, afore she'd 
acknowledge that, I tell ye! 

Poor Ruth! 

So L eayPoor Ruth !—wonder where she is now—don’t ery Mr. Page, 
don’t cry !—wiping his eyes and snuffling as of yore—there’s no sort o’ 
use 0 eryia’; and if you'l! take my advice, and give the old woman a 
fright, I guess you'll know the truth afore long. 

The old man-was evidently serious. 

Very well, eaid I. You give me fuli power to do as I like? You'll 
not interfere, hey 7 

Honor bright! ; 

How strangely bis countenance cleared up, as he saidthis! And then 
as he repeated after a moment or two, Honor bright Rufus! Give it to 
ber; and nobody shall say to you—why do ye so? I never much liked 
her colloguin’ together with that ’ere good for nothin’ meachin’ fellow, 
to send me arter you, with a loaded gun—I felt sure he had come to bi, 
eenses. 

With what !—a loaded gun! 

Jess so! 

T shouldn't @ follered you the first time, when I come across ye in the 
woods, if she hadn't a tried to make me believe, that you wanted to run 
off with my gal, and make a trollop of her. 

God bless me! 

And I come pretty near puttin’ a ball through you, an’ no questions 
axed, when [ found you so plaguy thick together, there in the woods. 
And it was a marsy, [ stopped long enough to hear what you was a say- 
in’ afore I pulled trigger; and now, there’s somethin’ [ should tike to 


teli you, Mr. Page, afore we go any further, its been on my mind ever | 


sence; and if you'll promise to keep your temper, I wi! tell you. 

Never fear. You may tel! me anything now. 

Well—wife an’ Judy swore how’t they overbeard you one day in the 
hay-mow, longo’ Ruth, sayin't you wan’ta married man, and how’t if she'd 
go an’ live with you, you'd give her heaps o’ fine clothes and jest as 
much money as she wanted to spend. 

And you believed this! 

An’ why shouldn’t 1? Hadn’t you made us all believe, without sayin’ 
90, thet you wan’t married ! 

And what changed your opinion of me? 

T'li tell you. You hadn’t been gene five minutes that day, when we 
miss’d Ruth, an’ if we didn’t fly round, granny an’ all, then IT don’t 
know! An’ when wife an’ Judy—I hate to call her wife—but if I say 
old woman, you may think I mean mother—when they told me what they 
vowed they'd hearn you say to her in the hay-mow, and mother looked 
at me—and then at the old gun—I uuderstood her; and without sayin’ 
another word, I jest takes it down and jumps on the celt, without saddle 
or bridle, and rides arter you full split through the woods so as to head 
you off where I found you. 

And you might have murdered me—hey ? 

Murdered you !—to be sure I might, if you call that murder. 

And isn’t it! 

Murder for an old man, who never wronged a human being in all his 
life, to put @ villain to death for destroyin’ his child ! 


heart more than ten times, afore you overtook Ruth—and I'd jest 
got a goed aim, restin’ over a log, wher I heard you tell her to go back 
to her mother, and be a geod gal. 

What an escape you had, Mr. Elder! 


That's true enough! And so you see the scales fell from my eyes, 


and when I left her under your own roof, it was about as much to try you, 
and satisfy my wife, as for anything else, I tell you! 
And what made you go back again to your first bad opinion of me? 
Start the. horses along, and I'll tell you that too. 
here. 
A creed. 
Let's see—lugging out an old-fashioned silver watch, and swinging 


No use o” waiting 


Say on. 


the heavy steel chain this way and that, as he continued—in half an hour 
we'll be to home; and I want yon to know everything afore we get there 
If you please 
Wall then. 


The moment we missed Ruth, my wife she looked up ot 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Tell you what | 
tis, my friend, you had a narrow escape. My gun was pointed at your | 


| me and laughed; afd then mother, she up and told her she wan't no 
better than @ heathen, or’she-wolf, towards her offspring. And ther 
they had itthammer and tongs! And then, arter ‘a while, Liddy, she 
clapped in; and afore I koew ‘where Iwas, they got me, to Believe 
that you had been a plannin’ it all along, to coax poor Ruth into your 
trap; and when I found out she'd been a writin’ to you—and cryin'— 
and writin’ and cryin’ all night long, jest afore she was missin’yaltogether ; 
and when Nathan told me how’t he guessed Master Pope codld tell ms 
somethin’—ugh! And then, when L, found’ Master Pope, and said to 
him, saya I, now 1 want to know all aboatthis; and then he up and 
told me how’t you'd been along o’ her all one arternoon at North Yar- 
mouth corner, locked up in a room together, aud staid with-her till arter 
dark; and when [ saw the old Gineral, and he tuld me the same story— 
what was 1 to think o' you? 

‘Mr, Elder! your hand! I forgive you with all my heart. You may 
well @ay we have both had a natrow @scape—indeed wehave! Give 
me your hand, old man! 

There tie, Rufus!—Take it! And now for that feller Pope. . L’ge got 
a sort of a notion—d'ye see—looking bewildered—and hesitating—a 
sort of a notion, | say—ugh !—a runnin in my head, that Pope knows a 
good deal about this matter; and if so—gritling his teeth—f shall want 
my gun, that’s‘all. 

Poh, poh. I ‘should think you had enough o’ guns. » Give me your 
word, upon the spot, or I'll abandon the whole business, never again to 
take the law into your own hands, whatever may happen hereafter. 

Are you in airnest? 

I saw his suspicions were again excited. 
me, asifto read my very thoughts—and I added— 

It is not for myself I speak, Mr. Elder: itis for your sake, and that of 
others. Ged has hitherto shielded me, and to Him I trust. Ifthe two 
tremendous lessons yeu have had are not enough, pe-haps He may grant 
you another. 

Rufus Page! didn’t I say to you, there’s my hand! I leave the busi- 
ness with you. Upon my word, as a man—as a grey-beaded man, about 
to stand before his Judge—as a father, I will not be guilty of violence 

| from this day forth, on account of my poor child—nor will I try to thwart 
| you, nor tointermeddle with what you are a doin’. 

There was asolemnity of look, and a loftiness of language here, 
that satisfied me. He sat as ifinspired. [had evidently waked up the 
manhood of his early nature in him; and he sympathised with me; and 
was full of thankfulness to his Heavenly Father, that he had ot been 
suffered to take my life. 

Hullow !—Here we are. Stop! 

We were just by the stone wall where I’ iad first met Roth, “My heart 
was brimful. 

Stay—what if I jump out here, and let you go alone to the hotse ” 
| Maybe, she may be frightened when she finds I am not with ‘you; Know- 
ing where I was bound with the gun, and what my errand was. 

Excellent. 

And out the old man jumped. 

But where am [ to find you, if [ want your help? 

Where !—oh—anywhere. 

I pointed to the barn. 

Yes—hush !—hush—I see somebody at the garret-windew. You'll 
find me there—jest back o’ the haymow—where the ladder’s képt. 

[ rode up to the door, sprang out as if in the greatest’ hurry,'and 


His eyes were fixed upon 


| having hitched the horses to the fence, entered the old house without 


knocking. 

The grandmother stood up, and fixing her eyes upon me, “half lifted 
aer crutch, as I set my foot upon the floor. The old house dog set up « 
grow|—the children screamed—and the mother, after making three at- 
| tempts to rise out of her chair, fell back into it, and sat staring at me, 
as if I had been the messenger of death. 

Madam! said I; I have come to you 





on very unpleasant busitiess 
Can I speak with you alone? 
She looked first at her mother, then at her children, and then at me, 


| 


| Tbave no time to lose, madam. 


but witheut opening her mouth. 

It ts a matter of life and denth. 

+ Here the children, frightened at the looks of their mother began blub- 
| bering, and Miss Liddy Mary went into a corner and stood with her back 


teward me, her shoulders bunched zp, and her face covered with her 











bands. The grandmother stood her ground eyeing me, as if ready to 
apring at my throat, if I but winced or trembled. 

Can I see you alone, I say!—or must I speak out before all your 
children? 

Speak! said the grandmother. We have ne secrets here. 

Unhappy woman! said I—turning to Miss Elder—How durst you per 
suate your husband to undertake—a murder! 

She gasped for breath, turned an imploring eye toward her mother-in- 
law, and tried to speak but could not. 

Leave the room children!—all of you—every one of you! said the 
grandmother. We have business with the gentleman. Be off with you! 
—quick t 

Being obeyed, she seated herself, like a magistrate of the Areopagus 
and turning to me, she said—what of my son !—where is he ? 

Your son is safe, madam. By God’s providence,—by a miracle, I may 
say, and not the first (turning to his wife) he is not a man-slayer. And 
now to business—a few words, and but few I have to say—going up to 
Mrs, Elder, and placing myself right before her, so that the grandmother 
could see the working of her countenance. 

I come to you, wretched woman! with a message from God Almighty. 

Oh, how she shook ! 

I have come to say to you, in the language of the most High—tchere 
ts the child? 

Oh pit!—oh Mr. Page—mercy! mercy! and clasping her hands to- 
gether and sobbing and screaming, and trying to slide out of the chair 
upon her knees—but I stood sternly before her, and would not give way 
a single inch. 

Speak! where is the child! what has become of ber? 

Hero the grandmother got up out of her chair, and hobblting toward 
her, and laying one hand upon my shoulder to steady herself, stood 
watching her and waiting her answer. 

But no answer came. 

Sarah Elder—why don’t you speak ! 

Ob mother—how can L! 

Mother!—mother! I am no mother of yours, thank God! 
where’s the child ? 

I do not kaow—as I hope for mercy, I don’t! 

A lie—before God—a lie! muttered the grand mother ; else would she 
have said so at first—turning te me. And what do you know, Mr. Page? 
‘That you are alive is a matter of wonder to me, now that I know my son 
has met with you. It may be another miracle—I hope it is, for your 
sake. But why do you question this woman, as if her daughters blood 
were crying to her from the ground ! 

Ob mercy! mercy, mother! or I shall go distracted! shrieked the 
miserable wife. 

No mercy till you deserve it! said I[—beginning to feel that [ was in- 
deed the avenger of blood—where is the child!—what has become of 
her ?7—and then lowering my voice, the better to make her feel every 
word I breathed—where is ‘hat villain, Pope? 

I won't !—I won't! 
the breath o” life—you shall kill me first ! 

Aro you prepared for the consequences 7 

What consequences? asked the grandmother. 


But 


Imprisonment. 

Imprisonment! 

Yes, madam—there will be imprisonment, and perhaps death ! 

Lord have mercyupon us! What do you mean! Is the child mur- 
dered 7 


Let her answer, if you please madam. I put the question for the last 
time to her—I beg you to watch the woman’s countenance and to hear 
her answer—there is Ruth Elder? 

Ob that my husband was here ! screamed the wretched womaa. You 
wouldn't dare to treat me so! 


Woulda’t he, though ! shouted somebody from the large empty room 
adjoiniag; and the next moment the door was burst open, as with the 
strength of a giant, and Jotham Elder stood before his wife, like a being 


from another world. 
I was never more startled in my life. 


Go on sir —make her tell the truth said be. Cry aloud, and spare not! | 
Well madam, since you oblige me, I will now tell your husband that 
which had you answered my queetions in the right temper, should have 


gone to the grave with me. 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 


I'll never answer that question! while I breathe 










She looked up, agbast and breathless. Aeoes 

Prepare yourself. Where is that man, Pope—the man you introduced 
—you !—into your daughters’s bed-chamber, when she was asleep |. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen through the roof, the father—and grapdmother, 
—and the wretched woman herself could not have been more frightened. 

Rufus Page ! said the old man, who was the first to come to his senses 
—on your soul’s hope, I charge you to answer me—is this thing true ? 

Look at your wife sir, and ask her. 

The wife sat with her eyes shut gasping for breath. 

L ask you, sir—is it true ? 

As true as you are a living man, Mr. Elder. Your daugh.er told me 
so herself at North Yarmouth, and that was the whole reason of our meet; 
ing there. 

By the Eternal !—if [yhad known this !—oh Sirah ! Sareh ! that your 
hatred for my poor dead wife, the only wife | ever mean to acknowledge 
here, or hereafter !—should have cartied you so far! that her poor blight 
ed, broken-hearted child—the offspring of our unhappy youth, should 
have been so worthless in your eyes—oh, Sarah ! Sarah '—bhow could you 
be so wicked! And the old man wept aloud. 

But the grandmother stood stock still, watching the countenances befors 
her ; shedding no tear—uttering no word. 

At last the father started up, and turning to me, asked if I tad any 
reasons to think there was foul play anywhere. 

I know not what to think said 1. For ought I can see, Roth Bider may 
have been murdered in her sleep—or lured to the river and drowned—or— 

Lovk to your wife Jotham Elder ! 

She had fainted. 

And then, while they were bringing her to, [ took the grandmother 
aside, and asked many questions which had not occurred to m@ before. 
It seems that poor Ruth had been making preparations a long while beq 
fore she disappeared- Her clothing showed it—her chamber—and cer- 
tain fragments of white silk, which had been picked up at a long dis- 
tance from the house ; where they must have been put for concealment. 

Of white silk! said I, to the grandmother. Could you furnish me 
with a sample? 

To be sure [ could. Here is a bit, I put aside for a pin-ball. Ite 
what they call a saranet you see. 

Ah !—a saranct !—and it instantly flashed over my mind, that it was 
a sarsnet, the poor girl had left in the shop, when she took away the 
baby’s shreud mistake. 

As L live, Mr. Elder! said his wife, interrupting us here, .L.don’e 
know, as God’s my judge, I don’t ‘now !—I've no idea wheee your child 

is; though I have some reason to think she may have run off with Mr. 


Pope. 
With Mr. Pope !—nonesense—you know she bated the very sight of 
him, Sarah Elder ! 
Can't belpthat, mother—he was crazy enough arter her; and galacome 
round sometimes arter sayin’ no. 
And where is Mr. Pope to be found? Where does he live—hey? 
Live!—no where. He’s too much of a gentleman to live anywhere. 
But they do say—whispering just loud enough to be heard—they do say 
how’t he’s gone back to England ; and maybe Ruth's gone over there with 
him—she always had a hankerin’ that way, mother; and you've always 
encouraged her in’t. 
I felt as if the woman spoke truth ; and my mind was instantly made up. 
Farewell sir, said 1 !—farewell madam! If you hear anything write 
me, and send it after me wherever | am, by a special messenger. I see 
the path now lying plain before me. There is treachery at work some- 
where. Ruth Elder has been betrayed somechow—perbaps to death— 
perhaps to something more terrible—dishonor. She never loted that 
man. She would never marry a man she did not love—that I kiow— 
farewell !—If I do not find her, madam—prepare yourself—make up 
I swear to you that I will leave no stone unturned 
to reach the truth, and to bring you and that fellow Pope to justice, I 
If he's 


above ground, I'll have him—and if [am not fully satisfied, you shall 


. 
eee 


your mind for life. 


will give neither rest to my limbs, nor slumber to my eyelids! 


both be tried for your lives ! 
Better fied the body first, muttered the wife, with a look that startled me. 
Woman I shudder for you. Mr, Elder—taking bim aside—my coun- 
sel to you is that you drag the river; that you yourself examiae the 
bushes and the turf, and all the paths hereabout; I tell you to begin 
the search and foilew it up, day by day, and inch by inch, all over this 











meighberhood, mark me sir! She must have been seen by somebody— 
somewhere—if she has not been made way with. 

God help us! murmured the old man, as he took both my hands into 
his. And if it should tarn out as you say—what is to be done? 

Ask not me—go to your chamber and fall upon your knees and put that 
very question to your Everlasting Judge. 

Befere they could put forth a hand to stop me, I was in the carriage . 
and henc*forth, shutting my ears and eyes to everything else, went steadi. 
ly and safely along the path just then opened te me, as by a revelation 
from on high. I saw the betrayer before me—perhaps the murderer ! 
And I have kept my promise ; and followed him night and day wp to this 
Aour. 

Bat how? need I enter into the wearysome details? Were it not a 
vain thing to *ay that I gave up all other business, and employed myself 
month after month, in following the shadow I saw before me. More 
than once I beard of the man Pope—and it seemed as if I had just to 
put forth my arm and I should have him by the throat—and then he 
would escape me. I hurried hither and thither, East, West, North and 
South—I set people upon the watch at every sea port, 1 went into the 
places where he had lived last—but only to find no other vestige of him, 
than a few worthless law books and perhaps the Newgate Calendar, and 
@ treatise upon surgery, with leaves doubled down here and there, upon 
subjects, which—in goud sooth—frightened me. I looked for letters— 
cards—fregments—bills—but everything had been destroyed, and upon 
full and exact enquiry, I found he had shut up the office, at Sommersmith 
Corner and jeft that part of the country, a whole month before the dis. 
appearance of Ruth. But why lock the door and fling the key in at the 
window—and burn every scrap of paper—and settle up with everybody, 
even for the next quarters rent, if he intended to come back. No—no 
—there was a deeper, if not a deadiier contrivance here, than such peo 
ple ever find necessary in the common business transaction of the world. 

For months, | continued the search for whole months—trembling every 
time I took up a newspaper, lest I should see some account of the poor 
wanderer ; and catching my breath, if 1 met with a case of suicide, or 
seduction, or murder of a mysterious nature; and still more, if L found 
| in it any resemblance—any type, however distant of that which I was 

looking for—the death of the beautiful and young—the deserted—or the 

betrayed; and once, | remember, my heart was in travail for two or 

three days, and I couldn’t get the notion out of my head for a week, that 

a story I found in a Philadelphia paper, about a strange woman who had 

Jost her wits, and gone about the country bare-footed, in the dead of 
) winter, might have somethirg to do with poor Ruth, And when they 
described her as having been very beautiful, and as talking a variety of 
languages that nobody thereabouts could understand, [ almost persuaded 
myself, though I wouldn’t acknowledge it ever to my dear wife at the 
time, that it must be poor Ruth herself. Tt was a 
much older woman, larger and wiser, and happier looking to the last; 
and the gibberish they mistook for a foreign language was wholly with- 
out meaning. I saw and heard her—and never shall I forget the joy of 
my disappointment, nor the deep thankfulness I felt, after it was all 
over—for then [ was able to sleep. 
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But no—no—no! 


















































To be concluded next weck. 
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Power or Music on Nigutincaces.—In the gardens of Dilgusha, at 
Shiraz, in Persia, nightingales are said to abound, which not only sing 
during the night, but whose plaintive melody is not by day suspended in 
the East, as in our colder region; and it is said that several of those 
birds have expired while contendiog with musicians in the loudness or 
variety of their notes. It lias, indeed, been known, according to Pliny, 
that in vocal trials among nightingales, the vanquished bird terminated 
its song only with its life. ‘ 

An intelligent Persian, who repeated this story again, and permitted 
me to write it down from his lips, declared that he had more than once 
been present when a celebrated jutanist, Mirza Mohommed, surnamed 
Baltab, was playing to a large company in a grove near Shiraz, where he 
distinctly saw the nightingales trying to vie with the musician; some 
times warbling on the trees, from branch to branch, as if ¢/ ey wished to 
approach the instrument whence the melody proceeded ; and at length, 
dropping on the ground in a kind of exstacy, from which he assured me 
they were soon giised by a change in the mode. And in one of Strada’s 
Academical Proiusions we find a beautiful poem which tends to confirm 
the Persian, report for it supposes the spirit of emulation so powerful in 
the nightingale, that, having strained her little throat, vainly endeavor- 
ing to excel the musician, she breathes out her life in one last effort, and 
Grops wpon the instrument which hed contributed to her defeat. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





ANNA TAYLOR. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





"Tis sweet to mark the rose unfold 
Her heart, and let the fragrance free ; 
’Tis bright to watch the sunset gold 
Burning upon a distant sea !— 
But sweeter far it is, | know, 
To mark the warm and wavering blushes— 
The soft and crimson overflow, 
When love within the young heart gushes ! 


There are times when an imaginative person can scareely compel the 
mind to disbelief in a destiny which renders our own acts futile, and 
our projects of no avail. A stern, invisible will, which directs our -acts 
and very thoughts as with a curb of iron, seems weaving around us in 
thousand circumstances which we have no power to regulate or conquer. 
Yet destiny is only a doctrine of the imagination, dangerous and false. 
The strong of mind, and pure of heart, know the right path, and pursue 
it in spite of circumstance. The lofty of intellect are those who, by 
forethought and steady will, regulate and create the very circumstances 
thatenthral weaker minds—and yet could Anna Clare oppose or prepare 
against the chance that sent that singular man to our village, and that 
drew him face to face with the orphan when that face was beaming all 
over with the poetry of ber deep affections, till in her sweet intellectual 
beauty she looked even more lovely than the magnificent girl reclining 
by her side! 

He was a slight man, but singulatly gentle and refined in his appear- 
ance, with eyes of that changing color which baffles the closest observa- 
tion. In the quiet of a morning hour, they were of a deep, clear blue, 
but in conversation, and when excited in the least, and sometimes when 
at rest, they took a deep lustrous tint that was almost black, and always 
peculiarly expressive, 

It was a strange thing that he should have come to our village—he, 
the youngest son of an old English family, proud and wealthy! Why 
had he wandered from this aristocratic and proud home, to startle these 
humble country girls in their evening ramble? It was a simple story. 
Warren had met him in the west—they had travelled the prairies toge- 
ther, and had ridden breast to breast in the buffalo-hunt; there was o 
strange contrast in the two young men, but still a friendship sprung up 
between them; and when Kenworthy found himself in New York, not 
less than a hundred miles from his forest companion, he bethought him of 
an invitation given by the frank-hearted Yorker, and, having nothing 
better to do, stepped shoard a steamboat, took the stage at New Haven, 
and was set down at the Warren Mansion half an hour before he sur- 
prised us by his presence atthe rock. But the mansion-house was out of 
order, and tumultuous with workmen. Its master was about setting 
forth on a journey in the morning, and nothing could have been more 
badly timed than the young Englishman’s visit; so, in their brief walk 
across the fields, it had been arranged between the two young men, that 
he should join Warren's party, and return to New York in the morning. 
All this was told us by Warren laughingly, but with some appearance of 
discontent. He was evidently annoyed at the unfortunate position of 
affairs that foreed him to seem so inhospitable to a stranger guest. 

“Tt is too bad—quite too bad,” said the young man, taking off his 
leghorn hat, and ruffling up the mass of light hair which it had pressed 
upon his fine, open forehead. “If these confounded men had only finish- 
ed hammering away at the old house, we could put off the journey, and 
have a famous time of it. There is fine shooting in the low grounds 
yonder, plenty of woodcocks, with now and then a partridge, well enough 
for these parts, but not quite equal to the prairie hens and wild turkeys 
that we slaughtered beyond the Mississippi. Then there is a beautiful 
trout-stream—yeu can see it sparkle from here, as it leaps down the 
gully on yonder hill-side. I have two or three pretty good horses in the 
stable—and the girls here know all sorts of shady walks and footpaths 
running to springs and mossy seats on the brook-side, and bowers all 
tangled over with hemlock and wild ivy—besides this old moss-covered 
rock which my lady queen has taken for her throne,” he added, casting 
himself down at Anna Taylor's feet. 

For the first time young Kenworthy turned his eyes full on the beauti- 
ful girl—a look of admiration stole over his face, and at a glance he 
seemed to understand her position with regard to his friend. 

“ You offer me strong inducements to break up all your plans,” he 
said, with a quiet smile—* but a sojourn beyond the Mississippi, among 
wild buffalos and birds of prey, spoils one for tamer sports, Your wood- 
cocks and partridges are safe, for me, but it will be something new explo 
1ing a wild-wood dingle, with a lady to admire and point out the beau- 
ties our careless eyes might overlook. Is it too late for aramble now?” 
‘By no means,” exclaimed Warren, starting to his feet again; 
come, girls, let us go down to the wintergreen woods again, it will be 
« beautiful walk in this hazy light—don’t stand there looking at each 
other. The moon will be up in | an hour, and no barm can 
come of it.”” 


Anna Taylor had evidently heen struck 


ess than 


with the eppearance of the 
stranger; more than once her fice eyes were lifted to his face while 
Warren waa speaking, and when she arose and took her shaw! from the 
rock, it was with a sidelong glance toward him, and she suffered young 
Warren to fold it about ber person with evident reluctance, lingering to 
arrange the drapery with her own hands, end drawing carelessly toward 
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tergreen Woods, less than three hours after his first intreduction. Ro- 
mantic—isn’t it, Warren?” 

Warren laughed, but seemed very much annoyed. 

© Poetry is an old failing with Kenworthy.” he said; “I have seen 
him cover all the broad leaves of a magnolia, in the Mississippi valley, 
with cantos from Byron, and there is no end to the birch-bark that he 
scribbled over on our way to the Rocky Mountains.” 

“ All very right and proper when it was for the benefit of young 
Indian girls and chiefs that could not read,” replied Anna Taylor; “but 
here, in a moonlit wood like this, you should be more careful, Mr. 
Kenworthy. Who knows the mischief it may do; Miss Clare may be 
tempted back to her old feelings, and take to writing verse again.” 

“ Again,” repeated the gentleman so boldly challenged, casting s 
glance at poor Anna Clare, who stood trembling by my side, as if detec 
ted in some disgraceful propensity—* again !”’ 

“Oh, she did not repay you with any of her own effusions, then,” 
contioued the irritated girl; “you should have read her lines on the 
poor old robin that died in its willow cage in aunt Clare's kitchen win- 
dow, from eating too many cherries—or——"’ 

“Oh, Anna Taylor, how can you?” almest gasped the sensitive girl, 
thus unfeelingly held up to ridicule. 

But her tormentor did not heed the half-smothered remonstrance. 
“Or she might have repeated her elegy on the grey cat that mourned 
itself to death in a corner of the potato-bin ——” 

Anna Clare had crept close to me, and her fingers, as clasped 
mine, were quiveriog with agitation. I felt the indignant rush 
over my face, and spoke almost before [ was aware of it; but it was ina 
low voice, and I drew the girl aside, that none might hear. 

“ Or if a girl like Anna Clare could repeat her own matured thoughts 
to a stranger,” said |, “ she might give him the only lines that you or I 
ever knew she had written—read to us in the confidence of a funereal 
night, when we sat together, feeling that the spirit of the dead was 
brooding over us—when ‘“ 

“Ob, you are getting tragic, aa well as poetical; ‘birds of « feather,” 
you know ——” 

[ withdrew my hand from her arm, and went back to the group again. 
The froward girt followed me with a constrained laugh. 

** Weil,” she said, “ it seems that all my nonsense is to be taken for 
downright, serious earnest, cat, robin, cherries and all. Come, Mr. 
Kenworthy, let me atone for it—pray sit down and finish the lines we 
interrupted.” 

“* Excuse me,” sa'd Kenworthy, with a most provokingly respectfal 
bow, “I am not sufficieatly romantic to repeat poetry to insensible 
objects, but [ will carve your same on the bark of any tree you may 
select, with the utmost pleasure.” 

The moonlight lay full upon Anna Taylor's face, and I could see that 
her black eyes flashed with resentmeat. She seemed about to retort upen 
him, bat checking che impulse, turned away, and stepping to the brink 
of the stream, louked down into the water; but the quick motion of ber 
foot, as it beat against the sward, and the flutter of her shawl, when she 
wound it over her person, betrayed a tumult of feelings which she 
found it impossible to suppress. 

Sweet Anna Clare! she could never see repruof given, of know that 
the feelings of another had been wounded, without an effort to render 
consolation. She saw that her friend was agitated and vexed, ao, for- 
getting the sarcasm which had pained herself so deeply, she arose and 
went to the place where Anna Taylor was standing. They were beyond 
ear-shot, but we knew that she had spoken 4 few words; grr Ma 
must have been, for none other ever visited those young lips. Her 
also, was laid upon the haughty girl’s arm; but Anna Taylor cast it off, 
and turned suddenly. That instant Anna Clare disappeared—how, we 
knew not, but she was gone! It might have been the impetus given by 
Anna Taylor’s hand, for she was angry and violent. The turf nad pos- 
sibly yielded to her weight, or her foot slipped onthe smooth grass. We 
beard the plunge, and the shrick that burst from the bosom of that 
haughty girl as she fell upon her knees, and grasping the tall fern with 
one hand, plunged the other down into the water, pleading with a wild 
agony for the lost one to rise up to grasp her arm—tw struggle yet a little 
longer. 

We sprung to our feet, and for one instant terror beld us motionless. 
The next, Kenworthy had flung away his coat, and plunged into the 
stream. In that place it was narrow, but very deep, and a giant hem- 
lock, rooted on its bank, flung a dense shadow far over the opposite 
shore. I was by the side of Anna Taylor, holding her garments with a 
strong grasp, for ber forehead was almost in the water, and her loosened 
hair was eddying in a dark mass with the current. 

Ob! how still and tranquil those dark waters flowed onward! Slowly, 
and with a sweet voice they passed, ripple afier ripple, and our friend 
beneath them was struggling in the death throes. 

“Oh, my God! she is not here—she will never rise again,” said Anna 
Taylor, crouching back upon the tarf, and shuddering, while that face, 
late so haughty and beautiful, was buried in her damp hands. 

“Hark!” Laaid; “ob, Father of Heaven! did you hear that?” 

Anna sprang to her feet, put the wet hair back from her face with 
both hands, and bending forward, looked wildly dowa the stream. 

It was a human voice—her voice—faint, low, and gurgling up, as it 
seemed, through + mass of waters chat were choking her. 

“Youder! yonder? Great Heavens! can you not sea it? There— 
there inthe moontight!” shieked my distracted companion; “a circle 
—another—there—there !"’ 


— 








young Kenworthy the meanwhile, as if too busy with her shaw! to notice 
she arm which her lover heid ready for her acceptance. 

Bot Kenworthy seemed perfectly unconscious of her movements, and 
walked slowly forward to the side of Anna Clare, conversing in a low, 
impressive, and yet musical voice, which I have never known equalled 
in man or woman. Anna was shy and reserved at first, but there was 
something so kind in his manner, so gentle and respectful, that even her 
shrinking nature could not resist it. Before we reached the woods her 
ungloved hand lay timidly on his arm, as if all unconsciously she was 
enlivening every word that she uttered with the rich feeling that made 
the great beauty of her character. 

The “‘ Wintergreen Woods" which terminated our walk, were little 
more than a hollow opening from the gorge in a hill-side, through which 
the trout-stream, pointed out by young Warren, came leaping and foam- 
ing to the fields below. This stream deepened as it ran through the 
Winter-green hollow, and flowed on with a soft, perpetual murmur, 
which seemed, in the stillness of that evening, like happy children tired 
of play, and whispering together in the dim shadows. A footpath 
wound along the bank—and in the day-time, a carpet of tender, green 
jeaves might be seen starting up through the moss, and variegating the 
forest eward with a fainter and more deiicate tint of green. A the 
knolls, and clese along the trout-stream, the sward was trodden down by 
troops of school-children, that bannted the grove constantly as the birds, 
duriag the summer months. But we saw little of this, for the gold of 
sunset had died away on the dusky foliage; and the moon wasup as we 
threaded the footpath. Its light came shimmering down on the water, 
and fell all around through the hemlock, birch, and maple-branches 
woven above us, tangling a perfect net-work of silver over the dancing 
waves and the flowering earth beneath our feet. 

Ic was the first time we had visited the hollow after nightfall, and the 
beautiful quiet which reigned Citre, the flow of the brook, and the fresh 
wind trembling among the leaves, stole upon us like the voice of a holy 
spirit, and it seemed as if a word spoken above the breath would be 
varsb and almost sacriligeous. 

As we crossed the fields, Anna Taylor had been sullen and capricious 
oy turns, sometimes speaking out with a full, clear voice, laughing with- 
ut apparent cause, and again walking silently by the side of ber lover, 

ind scarcely deigning a reply to anything he said. Warren seemed 
remo" ty at a loss how to account for this strange conduct; and Ken- 
as—or appeared to be—utterly unconscious of it. At last it 
er caprice that we walked too fast, and when we entered the 
en Hollow, she was standing in the moonlight on the verge of 
with her bonnet off, and making a last desperate effort to 
: stranger's sympathy by a thousand little airs of terror, and 
otestations against entering the grove, where everything was 
and dark. 
ot till we had passed some distance into the woods, that War- 
ied her to follow, and then she came forward, speaking with 
tone, but little in harmony with the tranquil scene. 
been watching the moonlight as it embroidered the trunk of 
which lay upon the brink of the stream, green with moss, 
to crumble into earth. It lay partly in the water, which 
id the end with a musical ripple that won us unconsciously to 





































»orwill was concealed somewhere in the grove, and his stea- 

shaunt gave a still deeper shade to our sensations—a touch of 

slancholy, which is perhaps more exquisite than unchecked 
ssiciausvss. We had been sitting in silence some muments, when, ail 
at once, young Kenworthy began in a low voice, which was almost a 
whisper, to repeat seme lines of poetry. Ido not remember what they 
were, and the author, to this day, is unknown to me. Indeed, were they 
repeated now, and in another voice, I should not recognise them, but the 
effect was thrilling. It was the ‘* unwritten music” slumbering in our 
own hearts, talking to itself a language—a subduing, gentle language, 
which aroused ali the inherent romance of our natures into action. 
There was no affectation or attempt at display in this—no theatrical 
exhibition to astonish two unsophisticated country girls. Every word 
fell naturally from his lips, as honey drops from the heart of a flower; 
the charm lay in the extraordinary depth and sweetness of his voice, and 
in the impulse which gave rise to the words he was speaking. 

At first Anna Clare bent toward him almost imperceptibly, and her 
very breathing was suppressed; for the first few lines were murmured 
almost in a whisper, as if the young man were only allowing the music of 
1is own thoughts to gush up naturally to his lips. As he went on, [ 
could feel that a faint thrill ran through ber frame—and the mvonlight 
which streamed through an open branch just overhead, revealed her face 
lighted up with an expression of spiritual loveliness that rendered it 
exceedingly beautiful. At that mement Anna Taylor came up the toot- 
path, with her bonnet swinging idly in her hand, she talking loudly and 
at random. Her voice might not have been higher than its usual tones, 
but in that tranquil solitude it sounded abrupt, and broke with almost 
painful discord on the musical words that had harmonized with the hush 
of the night-time, till the very silence around seemed full of poetry. 

“Ob! don’t—hush—bush!” said Anna Clare, lifting her hand. 

But Anna Taylor was excited, and almost angry; for the first time in 
her life, she had been overlouked by a stranger whose admiration was 
worth having 

“ Well, here you are at last—sitting, like «@ many night-owls, in the 
dark!” she said, with a perceptible «ffiart to appeae careless—*‘ Me. 
Kenworthy repeating poetry to Anna Ciare, on a damp log in the Vi in- 
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oe, 2: sunk to the earth, wringing her hands and moaning like a 
creawre. Kenworthy shot by us like an arrow when we heard 
the ery. Warren was already at the spot, and we could hear them both 
pluoge madly to the bottom, again and again, just where we had seen 
that head rising for one instant in the moonlight. Now and then we 
could oatch a word gasping!y spoken and answered—-we saw them rise 
once aguip, and still again. At length there came a shout, a wild, 
ringing cry, that made the very leaves over our heads tremble. We | 
ouvid not move—she was found—but still we could not move; though | 
every footfall, as they bere the body of that poor girl towards us, struck 
upon our bearts like the blow of an enemy. 

They laid her upon the sward with her face upwards, and a@ faint 
moonbeam came through the boughs to show us how icy and pale it was. 
Her band, too, cold and dripping with water, fell upon the bowed neck 
of Anna Taylor, as they laid her down, but the wretched girl shook it off 
with « shuddering cry. 

“Ob, it was nol me—I did not push her in—she fell—she fell ! 
was not me!"’ burst forth from her pallid lips. 

I hed taken the head of Anna Clare in my lap, and was striving to 
press the cold foretiwwad with my trembling band. Anna Taylor crept 
close to my side, and lifting her white face to mine, whispered— 

“ Dead—is she quite gone? Lay your hand on her heart—I[ dare 
wot! But you need not be afraid—press hard—press hard. Your own | 
hand may be cold. you know,”’ and, opening the dripping folds that lay 
heavily on Anna Clare's marble bosom, she seized my band with both 
hers, and pressed ic down upon the heart of the lifeless girl. Alas! there 
was no motion, no warmth. I drew my hand away in silence, and with 
one deep gasp, Avna Taylor fell to the earth again. 


To be continued: 


It 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. (BOZ.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MAR. MONTAGUE AT Home. 


4 AND MR. JONAS CHUZZLEWIT AT HOME. 

There were many powerful reasons for Jonas Chuzzlewit being strong|Y 

in favor of the scheme which its great originator had 3° | 

boldly laid opento him; but three »mong them stood prominently forward, 
Firstly, there was money to be made by it. Secondly, the money had 
the peculiar charm of being sagaciously obtained at ether people's cost. 
Thirdly, it invulved much otward show of homage and distinction; a board 
being an awful institution in its own sphere, anda director a mighty 
man. ‘ To make a swingeing profit, have a lot of chaps to order about, 
and get into regular good society by one and the same means, and them 
20 easy to one’s hand, ain’t such a bad look-out,’’ theught Jonas. The 
fatter considerations were only second to his avarice : for, conscious that 
there was nothing in his person, conduct, character, or accomplishments, 
to command respect, he was greedy of power, and was, in his heart, as 
moch # tyrantas any laurelied conqueror on record. 

But he determined to proceed with cunning and caution, and to be very 
keen in bis observation of the gentility of Mr. Montegue’s private esta- 
blishment. For it no more occurred to this shallow knave that Monta- 
gue wanted him to be so, or he wouldn’t have invited him while his de- 
clsion was yet in abeyance, than the possibility of that genius being able 
to overreach him inany way, pierced through his self conceit by the inlet 
of a needie’s point. He had said, in the outset, that Jonas was too sharp 
for him; and Jonas, who would have been sharp enough to believe him 
in nothing else, though be had solemnly sworn it, believed him in that | 
instantly. 

It was with a faultering hand, and yet with an imbecile attempt at a 
swagger, that he knocked at his new friend's door in Pall Mall whenthe 
appointed hour arrived. Mr. Baily quickly answered to the summons. He 
was not proud, and waskindly disposed to take notice of Jonas; but Jo- 
nas bad forgoten him. 

«“ Mc. Montague at home 1” 

“] should hope he was at home, and waiting dinner, too,”’ said Bailey, 
with theeaseof an old acquaintance. “ Will you take your hat up along 
with you, or leave it here?” 

Mr. Jonas preferred leaving it there. 

+* The hold name, I suppose ?" said Bailey, with a grin. 

Mr. Jonas stared at him, in mute indignation. 

«* What, don’t you remember hold Mother Todgers's?” said Mr. Bail- 
ey, with his favorite action of the knees and boots. ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber my taking your name up to the young ladies, when youcome acourt- | 
ing there? A reg’iar scaly old shop, warn'tit? Timesischanged, ain’t | 
they? I say, bow you've growed |” 

Without pausing for any acknowledgmentof this compliment, he usher- | 
ed the visitor up stairs ; and having announced him, retired with a pri- | 
vate wink. | 

The lower story of the house was occupied by a wealthy tradesman, but | 
Mr. Montague had all the upper portien, and splendid lodging it was. 
The room in which he received Jonas was a spacious and elegant apart: | 
ment, furnished with extrerne magnificence : decorated with pictures, 4 
copies from the antique in alabaster and marble, china vases, lofty mir- | 
ors, crimson hangings of the richest silk, gilded carvings, luxurious | 


| to intreduce the two others, “ Mr. Chuzzlewit. 


| ‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the Duke. 


| “ Burt L like this sort of thing. 
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couches, glistening cabinents inlaid with precious woods : costly toys oi 
every sort in negligent abundance. The only guests besides Jonas were 
the Doctor, the resident Director, and two other gentlemen, whom Mon- 
tague presented in due form. 

“ My dear friend, Lam delighted to see you. Jobling you know, I be- 
lieve 7” 

“ | think 80,” said the Doctor pleasantly, as he stepped out of the cir- 
cle to shake hands. ‘I trust have that honor. I hope so. My dear 
sir, I see you well. Quite well? That's well !” 

“ Mr. Wolf,” said Montague, as soon as the Doctor would allow him 
Mr. Pip, Mr. Chuz- 
zlewit.”’ 

Both gentlemen wereexceedingly happy to have the honor of making 
Mr. Chuzzlewit’s acquaintance. The Doctor drew Jonas a little apart, 
and whispered bebind his hand : 

“Men of the world, my dear sir—men of the world, Hem! Mr. 
Wolf—literary character—you needn’t mention it—remartkebly clever 


| weekly paper—oh, remarkably clever ! Mr. Pip—theatrical man—capi- 


tal man to know—oh, capital man !” 

‘ Well !”’ said Wolf, folding his arms and resuming a conversation 
which the arrival of Jonas had interrupted. ‘‘ And what did Lord Nobley 
say to that ?’’ 

“ Why,” returned Pip, with an oath, ‘“ he didn’t know what to say. 
Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute asa poker. But you know whats 
good fellow Nobley is !”’ 

“* The best fellow in the world !’’ cried Wolf. ‘It was only last week 
that Nobley said tome, ‘ By Gad, Wolf. I’ve got a living to bestow, anc 
if you had but been brought up at the University, stmke me blind if J 
wouldn’t have made a parson of you !’” 

“* Just like him,” said Pip with another oath. 
ic 2” 

“Not a doubt ef it,’ said Wolf. ‘‘ But you were going to tellus*— 

“ Oh, yes!’ cried Pip. “ Tobe sure. Sol was. At first he was 
dumb—sewn up, dead sic—but after aminutehe saidto the Duke, ‘ Here’s 
Pip. Ask Pip. Pip’s our mutual friend. Ask Pip. He knows.’ ‘ Dam- 
me !’ saidthe Duke, ‘ lappealto Pip then. Come Pip. Bandy or not 
bandy? Speak out!’ ‘ Bandy, your Grace, bythe Lord Harry!’ said I. 
‘To be sure she is. Bravo Pip. Well 
said Pip. I wish I may die if your'e note trump, Pp. ‘ Pop me down 
among your fashionable visitors whenever I'm in town, Pip.’ And so 1 
do, to this day.” 

The conclusion of this story gave immense satisfaction, which was ir 
no degree lessened by the announcement of dinner. Jonas repaired to 
the dining-reom, along with his distinguished host, and took his seat at 
the board between that individual and his friend the doctor. The rest 
fell into their places like men who were well accustomed to the house ; 
and dinner was done full justice to, by all parties. 

It was as good a one as money (or credit, no matier which) could pro- 
duce. The dishes, wines, and fruits were of the choicest kind. Every- 
thing was elegantly served. The plate was gorgeous. Mr. Jonas was 
in the midst of a calculation of the value of this item alone, when his host 
disturbed him. 

“« A glass of wine 7” 

“Oh!” said Jonas, who had had several glasses already. 
of that, as you like! It’steo good to refuse.”’ 

** Weill said, Mr. Chuzzlewit !" cried Wolf. 

“ Tom Gag, upon my soul !” said Pip. 

** Positively, you know, that’s—ha, ha, ha !"’ observed the Doctor, jay- 
ing down his knife and fork for one instant, and then going to work again 
pell-mell—“ that’s epigrammatic ; quite!” 

** You're tolerably comfortable, I hope 7” said Tigg, apart to Jonas. 

“Ob! You needn't trouble your head about me,”’ he replied. “ Fe- 
mous !”” 

“ | thought it best not to have a party,’’ said Tigg. 
that 7” 

“Why, what do you call this?” retorted Jonas. 
say you do this every day, do yeu 7” 

** My dear fellow,” said Montague, shrugging his shoulders, “ every 
day of my life, when I dine athorne. This is my common style. It wae 
of no use having anything uncommon for you. You'd have seen through 
it. ‘ You'll have a party ?’ said Crimple. ‘ No, [ won't,’ I said ; ‘ be 


*“ And he'd have done 


“ As much 


’ 


“You feel 


* You don’t mean to 


shalltake us in the rough !’”’ 


‘« And pretty smooth too, ecod !” said Jonas, glancing round the table. 


| “* Thisdon’t costa trifle.”’ 


“Why, to be candid with with you, it does not,” returned the other 
It's the way I spend my money. 

Jonas thrust his tongue into his cheek, and said, “ Was it 7” 

** When you join us, you won't get rid of your share of the profits in the 
same way ?”’ said Tigg 

* Quite different,”’ retorted Jonna. 

© Well, and you're right,”’ said Tigg, wit! 
needn't. 


friendly candor. ‘ You 
One of a Company must do it to hold e 
but, as T take a pleasure in it, that’s my depart- 
You don’t mind dining expensively at another man’s expense, ! 


It’s not necessary. 
connexien together ; 
ment 
hope 1 P 

** Nota bit,”’ said Jonas. 

“ Then I hope you'll often dire with me ?”’ 

“ Ab !"’ said Jonas,“ | don’t mind. On the contrary.” 

And J'linever attempt to talk business to you over wine, I take my 

oath,’ said Tigg. “ Oh deep, deep, deep of you this morning! I must 











— 


weil ’em that. They’re the very men to enjoy it. Pip, my good fellow, 
I've a splendid little trait to tell you of my friend Chuzzlewit, who is the 
deepest I know: I give you my sacred word of honor he is the deepest 
dog I know, Pip !” 

Pip awore a frightful oath that he was sure of it already ; and the anec- 
dote, being told, was received with loud applause, as an incontestible 
proof of Mr. Jonas’s greatness. Pip, in a natural spirit of emulation, 
hen related some instances of his own depth ; and Welf, not to be left 
behind-hand, recited the leading points of one or two vastly humoureus 
articles he was then preparing. These lucubrations, being of what he 
called ‘a wurm complexion,” were highly approved ; and all the compa 
my agreed that they were full of point. 

“Men of the world, my dear sir,’ Jobling whispered to Jonas 
“ thorough men of the world! To a professional person like myself, it’s 
quite refreshing to come into this kind of society. It’s not only agreeable 
—and nothing can be more agreeable—but it’s philosophically improv- 
og. It’s character, my dear sir ; character!” 

It is so pleasant to find real merit appreciated, whatever its particular 
walk in life may be, that the general harmony of the company was doubt- 
less much promoted by their knowing that the two men of the world were 
held in great esteem by the upper class of society, and by the gallant de- 
fenders of their country in the army and navy, but particularly the former. 
The least of their stories had a colonel in it; lords were as plentiful as 
oaths ; and even the Blood Royal, ran in the muddy channel of their per- 
sonal reco}lections. 

* Mr. Chazzlewit didn’t know him, I’m afraid,” said Wolf, in reference 
to a certain personage of illustrious descent, who had previously figured 
in@ reminiscence. 

“ No,” said Tigg. ‘ But we must bring him into contact with this sort 
of fellows.” 

“He was very fond of literature,” observed Wolf. 

“Was he ?”’ said Tigg 

“Oh, yes; he took my paper regularly for many years. Do you know 
he said some good things now and then? He asked a certain Viscount, 
who ’s a friend of mine—Pip knows him—‘ What’s the editor’s name, 
what’s the editor’s name?’ ‘Wolf.’ ‘ Wolf, eh? Sharp biter, Wolf. 
We must keep the wolf from the door, as the proverb says. It was very 
well. And being complimentary, I printed it.” 

_ “But the Viscount 's the boy!” cried Pip, who invented a new oath 
for the introduction of everything he said. “The Viscount ’s the boy ! 
He came into our place one night to take Her home; rather slued, but 
not much; and said, ‘Where’s Pip? I want to see Pip. Produce 
Pip !'— What ’s the row, my lord ?’—‘ Shakspeare ’s an infernal hum- | 
| 
| 


ae 


bug, Pip! What’s the good of Shakspeare, Pip? I never read him. 
What the devil is it all about, Pip? There ’s a lot of feet in Shakspeare’s 
verse, but there an’t any legs worth mentioning in Shakspeare’s plays, 
are there, Pip? Juliet, Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, and all the rest of | 
em, whatever their names are, might as well have no legs at all, for any- 
thing the audience know about it, Pip. Why, in that respect they’re all 
Miss Biffins to the audience, Pip. 1 Il tell you what itis. What the | 
people cali dramatic poetry is a collection of sermons. Do I ge to the 
theatre to be lectured? No, Pip. If l wanted that, I ’d go to church. 
What's the legitimate drama, Pip? Human nature. What are legs? 
Hiuman nature. Then let us have plenty of leg pieces, Pip, and I ’iI 
stand by you, my buck!’ And 1 am proud to say,’ added Pip, “that he 
did stand by me handsomely.” 

The conversation now becoming general, Mr. Jonas’s opinion was re- 
quested on this subject ; and as it was in full accordance with the senti- 
ments of Mr. Pip, that gentleman was extremely gratified. Indeed, both 
himself and Wolf had so much io common with Jonas, that they became 
very amicable; and between their increasing friendship and the fumes of 
wines, Jonas grew talkative. 

It does not follow, in the case of such a person, that the more talkative | 
he becomes, the more agreeable he is; on the contrary, his merits show 
to most advantage, perhaps, ia silence. Having no means, as he thought, | 
of putting himself on an equality with the rest, but by the assertion of | 
that depth and sharpness on which he kad been complimented, Jonas | 
exhibited that faculty to the utmost ; and was so deep and so sharp that 
be lest himself in his own profundity, and cut his fingers with his own | 
edge-tools. 

{t was especially in his wav and character to exhibit his quality at his 
ente:tainer’s expense; and while he drank of the sparkling wines, and 
gartook of his monstrous profusion, to ridicule the extravagance which 
had set such costly fare befure tim. Even at such a wanton board, and 
ia such more than doubtful company, this might have proved a disagee- 
able experiment, but that Tigg and Crimple, studying to understand their 
taan thorougkly, gave him what license he chose: knowing that the more | 
ae took, the better for their purpose. And thus while the blundering 
cbeat—gu!! that he was, for all his cunning—thought himself rolled up 
aedge-hog fashion, with his sharpest points towards them, he was, in 
fact, betraying all his vulnerable parts to their unwinking watchfulness. 

Whether the two gentlemen who contributed so much te the Doctor's 
philosophical knowledge (by the way, the Doctor slipped off quietly, 
alter swallowing his usual amount of wine) had had their cue distinctly 
from the host, or took it from what they saw and heard, they acted their 
parts very well. They solicited the honour of Jonas’s better acquaint- 
ance; trusted that they would have the pleasure of introducing him into 

that elevated society in which he was a0 well qualified to shine ; and in- 
formed him, in the most friendly manner, that the advantages of their 
respective establishments were entirely at his control. Ina word, they | 
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said ‘ Be one of us!” And Jenas said he was infinitely obliged to them, 
and he would be: adding within himself, that so long as they “ stood 
treat,’’ there was nothing he would like better. 

After coffee, which was served in the drawing-room, there was & short 
interval (mainly sustained by Pip and Wolf) of conversation; rather 
highly spiced and strongly seasoned. When it flagged, Jonas took it up, 
and showed considerable humour in appraising the furniture; iaqui 
whether such an article was paid for; what it had originally coat; 
the like. In all of this, he was, as he considered, desperately hard on 
Montague, and very demonstrative of his own brilliant parts. 

Some Champagne Punch gave a new though temporary fillip to the 
entertainments of the evening. For after leading to some pre- 
ceedings, which were not at all intelligible, it ended in the'u de- 
parture of the two gentlemen of the world, and the slumber of Mr. Jonas 
upon one of the sofas. 

As he could not be made to understand where he was, Mr. Bailey re- 
ceived orders to call a hackney-coach, and take him home: which that 
young gentleman roused himself from an uneasy sleep in the hall, to de. 
lt being now almost three o’clock in the morning. 

“Is he hooked, do you think?” whispered Crimple, as himself and 
partner stood in a distant part of the room observing him as he lay. 

“ Ay!” said Tigg, in the same tone. ‘“ With a strong iron, perhaps. 
Has Nadgett been here to-night 1” . 

“Yes. [ went out to him. Hearing you had company, he went away.” 

“ Why did he do that?” 

“He said he would come back early in the morning, before you were 
out of bed.” 

“Tell them to be sure and send him up to my bedside. Hush! Here's 
the boy! Now Mr. Bailey, take this gentleman home, and see him safe- 
ly in. Hallo here! Why Chuzzlewit, halloa!” 

They got him upright with some difficulty, and assisted him down 
stairs, where they put his hat upon his head, and tumbled him into the 
coach. Mr. Bailey having shut him in, mounted the box beside the 
coachman, and smoked his cigar with an air of particular satisfaction ; 
the undertaking in which he was engaged having a free and sporting 
character about it, which was quite congenial to his taste. 

Arriving in due time at the house in the city, Mr. Bailey jumped down, 
and expressed the lively nature of his feelings, ina knock: the like of 
which probably not been heard in that quarter since the greet fire of 
London. Going out into the road to observe the effect of this feat, he 
saw that a dim light, previously visible at an upper window, hed been 
already removed and was travelling down-stairs. To obtain a foreknow- 
ledge of the bearer of this taper, Mr. Bailey skipped back to the door 
again, and put his eye to the keyhole. 

It was the merry one herself. But sadly, strangely altered! So care- 
worn and dejected, so faultering and full of fear; so fallen, humbled 
broken; that to have seen her, quiet in her coffin, would have been a 
less surprise. 

She set the light upon a bracket in the hall, and laid her hand upom 
her heart; upon her eyes; upon her burning head. ‘Then she came on 
towards the door, with such a wild and hurried step, that Mr. Bailey 
lost bis self-possession, and still had his eye where the keyhole tiad been, 
when she opened it. 

“Aha!” said Mr. Bailey, with an effort. ‘There you as, are youf 
What's the matter? Ain’t you well, though?” 

In the midst of her astonishment as she recognised him in his altered 
dress, so much of her eld smile came back to her face that Bailey was 
glad. But next moment he was sorry again, for he saw tears standing in 
her poor dim eyes, 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Bailey. “There ain't nothing the matter. 
I’ve brought home Mr. Chuzzlewit. He ain’t ill. He's only a@ liule 
swipey you know.” Mr. Bailey reeled in his boots, to express intoxica- 
tion. 

“Have you come from Mrs. Todgers’s?” asked Merry, trembling. 

“Todgers’s, bless you! No!” cried Mr. Bailey. “I haven't got noth- 
ing to do with Tudgers’s. I cut that connexion long ago. He's been a 
dining with my governor at the west-end. Didn't you know he was a 
cotnin’ to see us?” 

“No,” she said, faintly. 

“Oh yes! We're heavy swells too, and so I tell you Don’t you 
come out, a catching cold in your head. J'il wake him!” And Mr. 
Bailey expressing in his demeanor a perfect confidence that he could 
carry him in with ease, if necessary, opened the coach-door, let down the 
steps, and giving Jonas a shake, cried “We've got home, my flower! 
Tumble up then! 

He waa so far recovered as to be able to respond to this appeal, and 
to come stumbling out of the coach in a heap, to the great hazard of Mr. 

Zailey’s person. When he got upon the pavement, Mr. Bailey first butt- 
ed at him in front, and then dexterously propped him up behind; and 
having steadied him by these means, he assisted him into the house. 

“You go up first with the light,” said Bailey to Mrs. Jonas, “and 
we'll foller. Don’t tremble so. He won't burt you. When J've had a 
drop too much, I'm full of good natur myself.” ; 

She went on before ; and her husband and Bailey, by dint of tumbling 


| over each other, and knocking themselv ss about, got at last into the sit- 


ting-room above stairs, where Jonas staggered into a seat. 

“There!” said Mr. Bailey. ‘He's all rightnow. You ain’t got noth- 
ing to ery for, bless you! He's righter than a trivet!”’ 

The ill favored brute, with dress awry, and sodden face, and rumpled 
hair, sat blinking and drooping, and rolling his idiotic eyes about, until, 
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becoming conscious by degrees, he recognised his wife, and shook his 
fiet at her. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Bailey, squaring his arms with a sudden emotion. 
“What you’re wicious,are you? Would you though! You'd better not!” 

“Pray, go away!” said Merry. “Bailey, my good boy, go hume. 
Jones!” she said ; timidly laying ber hand upon his shoulder, and bend- 
ing ber head down, over bim; “Jonas!” 

“Look at her!” cried Jonas, pusning her off with his extended arm. 
“Look bere! Look at her! Here's a bargain for a men!” 

“Dear Jonas!” 

“Dear Devil?’ he replied, with a fierce gesture. -‘You’re a pretty 
clog to be tied to a man for life, you mewling, white faced cat! Get out 
of my sight!” 

“I know you don’t mean it, Jonas. 
sober.” 

With affected gaiety she gave Bailey a piece of money, and again 1m- 
plored him to be gone. Her entreaty was so earnesi, that the boy bad 
not the heart to stay there. But he stopped at the bottom of the stairs, 
and Jistened. 

“I wouldn't say it if I was sober!’’ retorted Jonas. 
ter. Have I never said it when | was sober?” 

“Ofien, indeed!’ she answered through her tears. 

“Hark ye!” cried Jonas, stamping his foot upon the ground. ‘You 
made me bear your pretty humors once, and ecod I'll make yeu bear 
mine now. J always promised myself I would. I married you that I 
might. 1’ll know who’s master, and who's slave !” 

“Heaven knows I am obedient!” said the sobbing girl. **Much more 
so than I ever thought to be!” 

Jonas Jaughed in his drunken exultation. ‘What! you're finding it 
out, are you! Patience, and you will in time ! Griffins bave claws, my 
girl. There’s not a pretty slight you ever put upon me, nor a pretty trick 
you ever played me, nor a pretty insolence you ever showed me, that I 
won't pay back a hundred fold. What else did I marry you for. You 
too!” he said, with a coarse contempt. 

It might have softened him—indeed it might—to hear her tune a little 
fragment of a song he used to say he liked; trying, with a heart so full, 
to win him back. 

“Oho!” he said, “you're deaf, are you? You don’t hear me, eh? 
So much the better for you. hate you. JI hate myself, for having b»en 
fool enough to strap a pack upon my back for the pleasure of treading 
‘on it whenever I chose. Why, things have opened to me, now, so that 
I might marry almost where | liked. But 1 wouldn’t; I’d keep single. 
I ought to be single, among the friends J know. Instead of that, here I 
am, tied like a log to you. Pah! Why do you show your pale face 
when I come home? Am I never to forget you!” 

“(How late it is!’ she said cheerfully: opening the shutter, after an 
interval of silence. ‘Broad day, Jonas!” 

“Broad day or black night, what do J care!”’ was the kind rejoiner. 

“The night passed quickly, too. I don’t mind sitting up, at all.” 

“Sit up for me again, if you dare!’ growled Jonas. 

“I was reading,” she proceeded, “all night long. 
went out, and read till you came home again. The strangest story, 
Jonas! And true, the book says. I'll tell it you to-morrow.” 

“« True, was it !’’ said Jonas, doggedly. 

“So the book says.”’ 


You wouldn’t say it if you were 


“You know bet- 


I began when you 
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“Was there anything in it, about a man’s being determined to con: | 


quer his wife, break her spirit, bend her temper, crush all her humors 
like so many nutshells—kill her for ought I know?” said Jonas. 

“No. Not a word,” she answered quickly. 

“ Ab!” he returned; “that'll be @ true story though, before long; for 
all the book says nothing about it. It’s a lying book, I see. A fit book 
for a lying reader. But you're deaf. I forgot that.” 

There was another interval of silence; and the boy was stealing away, 
when he heard her footstep on the floor, and stopped. She went up to 
him, as it seemed, and spoke lovingly: saying that she would defer to 
him in everything, and would consult his wishes and obey them, and 


they might be very happy if he would be gentle with her. He answered 
with an imprecation, and— 


Not with a blow? Yes. 
with a blow. 

No angry criee; no loud reproaches. Even her weeping and her sobs 
were stifled by her clinging round him. She only said, repeating it in 
agony of heart—How could he, could he, could he—and lost utterance in 
tears. 

Oh woman, (od beloved in old Jerusalem! The best among us need 
deal lightly with thy faults, if only for the punisiment tby nature will 
endure, in bearing heavy evidence against us, on the Day of Judgment! 


Stern truth against the base-souled villain: 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PEOPLE ARE PRECOCIOUS, ¢ 
MYSTERIOUS: ALL IN 


IN WHICH SOM) 
OTHER 


THERS PROFESSIONAL, ANI 
THEIR SeVERAL WAYS. 


{t may have been the restless remembrance of what he bad seen and 
heard over night or it may have been no deeper mental operation than 
the discovery that he had nothing to do, which caused Mr. Bailey, on 
the following afternoon, to feel particularly disposed for agreeable socie- 
ty, and prompted bim to pay 4 vist to his friend Poll Sweedlepipe. 

On the little bell giving clamorous notice of a visitor's approach (for Mr. 
Bailey come in at the door with a Junge, to get as much sound out of the 
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bell as possible,) Poll Sweedlepipe desisted from the contemplation of a 
favorite owl, and gave his young friend hearty welcome. 

‘Why, you look smarter by day,”’ said Poll,‘ than you do by eandle- 
light. I never see such a tight young dasher.” 

 Reether so, Polly. How’s our fair friend Sairah 1” 

“Oh, she’s pretty well,” said Poll. “ She's at home.” 

‘‘ There’s the remains of a fine woman about Seisah, Poll,” ebserved 
Mr. Bailey, with genteel indifference. 

On!” thought Poll, “he’s old. He must be very old!” 

“ Too much crumb, you know,” said Mr. Bailey; ‘ too fat Poll. 
there’s many worse at ber time of life.” 

“ The very owl’s a opening his eyes!” thought Poll. 
der at it, in a bird of bis opinions.” 

He happened to bave been sharpening his razors, which were lying 
open ina row, while a huge strop dangled from the wall. Glarcing at 
these preparations, Mr. Bailey stroked bis chin, and @ thought appearec 
to occur to him. 

“ Poll,” be said, “I ain’t as neat as I could wish about the gills. 
ing here, I may as well bave a shave, and get trimmed close.”’ 

The barber stood aghast; but Mr. Bailey divested bimeelf of bis neck- 
cloth, and sat down in the easy shaving chair with all the dignity and 
confidence in life. There was no resisting his manner. The evidence 
of sight and touch became as nothing. His chin was as smooth as a new 
laia egg or a scraped Dutch cheese; but Poll Sweediepipe wouldn't bave 
ventured to deny, on affidavit, that he had the beard of a Jewish rabbi. 

* Go with the grain, Poll, all round, please,” said Mr. Bailey, screwing 
up bis face for the reception of the lather. “ You may do what you like 
with the bits of whisker. 1 don’t care for ’em.” 

The meek little barber stood gazing at him with the brush and soap- 
dish in his hand, stirring them round and round in a ludicrous uncertainty, 
as if he were disabled by some fascination from beginning. At last he 
made a dash at Mr. Bailey’s cheek. Then he stopped again, as if the 
ghost of a beard had suddenly receded from his touch; but receiving 
mild encouragement from Mr. Bailey, in the form of an adjuration to 
“Go in and win,” he lathered him bountifully. Mr. Bailey smiled 
through the suds in his satisfaction. 

“ Gently over the stones, Poll. Go a-tiptoe over the pimples!” 

Poll Sweedlepipe obeyed, and scraped the lather off again with parti- 
cular care. Mr. Bailey squinted at every successive dab, as it was de- 
posited on a cloth on his left shoulder, and seemed, with a microscopic 
eye, to detect some bristles on it; for he murmured more than onee, 
“* Reether redder than I could wish, Poll.” The operation being conclu- 
ded, Poll fell back and stared at him again, while Mr. Bailey, wiping 
his face on the jack-towel, remarked, “ that arter late hours nothing 
freshened up a man so much as a easy shave.” 

He was in the act of tying bis cravat at the glass, without his coat, 
and Poll had wiped his razor, ready for the next customer, when Mrs. 
Gamp, coming down stairs, looked in at the shop door to give the bar- 
ber neighborly good day. Feeling for her unfortunate situation, in hav- 
ing conceived a regard for himself which it was not in the nature of 
things that he could return, Mr. Bailey hastened to soothe her with 
words of kindness. 

Hallo!” he said, “Sairah! I reedn’t ask you bow you've been this 
long time, for you’re in full bloom. All a blowin’ and a growin’; ain's 
she Polly?” 

“Why, drat the Bragian boldness of that boy!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, 
though net displeased. ‘* What a impertinent young sparrow it is! | 
wouldn’t be that creetur’s mother not for fifty pound !” 

Mr. Bailey regarded this as a delicate confession of her attachmem, 
and a hint that no pecuniary gain could recompense ber for its being ren- 
dered hopeless. He felt flattered. Disinterested affection is alwaye 
flattering. 

“Ab, dear!” moaned Mrs. Gamp, sinking into the shaving chair, 
“That there blessed Bull, Mr. Sweedlepipe, has done his wery best to 
conker me. Of all the trying invalieges in this wally of the shadder, 
that one beats ’em black and blue.” 

It was the practice of Mrs. Gamp and her friends in the profession, 
to say this of all the easy customers ; as having at once the effect of dis- 
couraging competitors for office, and accounting for the necessity of high 
living on the part of the nurses. 

“Talk of constitooshun!’. Mrs. Gamp observed. “A person’s con- 
stitooshun need be made vf Bricks to stand it. Mrs. Harris jestly says 
to me, but t’other day, ‘Oh! Sairey Gamp,’ she says, ‘ how 18 it done!’ 
‘Mrs, Harris, ma’am,’ I says to her, ‘ we gives no trust ourselves, and 
puts a deal o’ trust elsevere ; these is our religious feelina, and we finds 
“em answer.’ ‘Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, ‘ sech is life. Vich hkeways 
is the hend of all things !’’ 

The barber gave a soft murmur, as much as to say that Mrs. Harris's 
remark, though perhaps not quite so intelligible as could be desired from 
such an authority, did equal honor to ber head and to her heart. 

“And bere,” continued Mrs. Gamp, ‘and here am I a goin twenty 
mile in distant, on as wentersome a chance as ever any one as montislied 
ever run, 1 do believe. Says Mrs. Harris, with a woman's and a mo- 
ther’s art a beatin in her human breast, says she to me, “You're not a 
goin, Sairey, Lord forgive you!’ ‘Why am [not a going, Mra. Harris?’ 
I replies. ‘Mrs. Gili,’ I says, ‘wos never wrong with six; and is i: 
likely, ma’am—lI ast you as a mother—that she wiil begin to be unreg lar 
now. Often and often have | heered him say,’ | saya to Mis. Harris, 
‘meaning Mr. Gill, that he would back his wife agen Moore’s almanack, 
to name the very day and hour, for ninepence faiden. Js it likely, ma'am,” 
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[ says, ‘as she will fail this once?’ Says Mrs. Harris, ‘No, ma’am, 
not in the course of nater. But,’ she says, the tears a fillin in her eyes, 
* you knows much betterer than me, with your experienge, how little puts 
@3 out. A Punch’s show,’ she says, ‘a chimbley sweep, a newfunlan- 
dog. or a drunkin man, a comin round ihe corner sharp, may do it.’ So 
it may, Mr. Sweediepipes,”” said Mrs. Gamp, “there’s no deniging of 
it; and though my books is clear for full a week, I takes a anxious art 
along with me, I do assure you, sir.” 

“You're so full of zeal, you see !"’ said Poll. “You worrit yourself so.” 

“Worrit myself!” cried Mrs. Gamp, raising her hands and turning 
up her eyes. “You speak the truth in that, sir, if you never speaks no 
more, "twixt this and when two Sundays jines together. 1 feels the 
aufferins of other people more than I feels my own, though no one mayn’t 
suppoge it. The families I’ve had,” said Mrs. Gamp, “if all wos 
knowd, and credit done where credit’s doo, would take a week to chris’en 
at Saint Polge’s fontin!” 

‘Where's the patient going?’’ asked Sweedlepipe. 

_ “Into Har'fordshire, which is his native air. But native airs nor na- 
tive graces neither,” Mrs. Gamp observed‘ won't bring him round.” 

“So bad as that?” inquired the wistful barber. “ Indeed !’’ 

Mrs. Gamp shook her head mysteriously, and pursed up her lips. 
“There’s fevers of the mind,” she said, ‘‘as well as body. You may take 
your slime drafts till you flies into the air with efferwescence; but you 
won't cure that.” 

“Ab!” said the barber, opening his eyes, and putting on his raven 
sapect, “Lor!’’ 

“No. You may make yourself as light as any gash balloon,” said | 
Mrs. Gamp, “But talk, when you're wrong in your head and when you're 
in your sleep, of certain things; and you'll be heavy in your mind.” 

_ “Of what kind of things now?” inquired Poll, greedily biting bis nails 
in his great icterest. “Ghosts?” 

Mrs. Gamp, who perhaps had been already tempted further than she 
had intended to go, by the barber’s stimulating curiosity, gave a sniff of 
uncommon significance, and said, it didn’t matter. 

‘I’m a going down with my patient in the coach this arternoon,” she | 
proceeded. “I’m a going to stop with him a day or 80, till he getsa | 
country nuss (drat them country nusses, much the orkard hussies knows 
about their bis’ness ;) and then I'm a comin’ back; and that’s my trou- 
ble, Mr. Sweedlepipes. But I hope that everythink ’Il only go on right 
and comfortable as long as l’m away; perwisin which, as Mrs. Harris 
says, Mrs. Gill is welcome to choose her own time; all times of the day 
and night bein’ equally the same to me.” | 

Daring the progress of the foregoing remarks, which Mrs. Gamp had | 
addressed exclusively to the Barber, Mr. Bailey had been tying his | 
cravat, getting on his coat, and making hideous faces at himself in the 
giaes. Being now personally addressed by Mrs. Gamp, he turned round 
and mingled in the conversation. 

j “You ain’t been in the city, I suppose, sir, since we was all three 
there together,” said Mrs. Gamp, “‘at Mr. Chuzziewit?"’ 

“Yes L have, Sairah. I was there, last night.’ 

*‘Last night!” cried the Barber. 

“Yes, Pull, reether so. You can call it this morning if you like to be 
particular. He dined with us.” « 

“Who does that young Limb mean by ‘hus?’ said Mrs. Gamp, with 
most impatient emphasis. 

‘Me and my Governor, Sairah. He dined at our house. We wos 
very merry, Sairah. So much so, that | was obliged to see him home | 
in @ hackney coach at three o'clock in the morning.’ It was on the tip | 
of the boy’s tongue to relate what had fullowed; but remembering how | 
easily it might be carried to his master’s ears, and ihe repeated cautions | 
he had had from Mr. Crimple “not to chatter,’ he checked himself; | 
adding only, “She was sitting up, expecting him.”’ | 

“And all things considered,” said Mrs. Gamp sharply, “she might 
bnve know’d better than to go a tiring herself out, by doin’ anythink of | 
tae sort. Did they seem pretty pleasant together, sir?” 

Oh, yes,” answered Bailey, “pleasant enough.” 

“I’m glad on it,” said Mrs. Gamp, with a second sniff of significance. 

“They haven't been married so long,” observed Poll, rubbing his 
sands, “that they need be anything but pleasant yet awhile.” 

‘* No,” said Mes. Gamp, with a third significant signal. 

_“ Especially,” pursued the barber, “‘ when the gentleman bears such a 
ccaracter as you gave him.” 

I speak as [ find, Mr. Sweedlepipes,”’ said Mrs. Gamp. “Forbid 
it should be otherways! But we never knows wot’s hidden in each others 
nearts; and if we had glass winders there, we'd need to keep the shet- 
ters up, some on us, I do assure you!” 

‘« But you don’t mean to say” —Po!! Sweediepipe began. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Gamp, cutting him very short, “IL don’t. Don’t 
think Ido. The torters of the [mposition shouldn't make me own I did. | 
Alt I says is,” added the good woman rising and folding her shawl about | 
her, “that the Bull's a waitin, and the precious moments 18 a flyin’ fast.” 

The little barber having in his eager curiosity a great desire to see | 
Mrs. Gamp's patient, proposed to Mr. Bailey that they should aceom- 
pany her to the Bull, and witness the departure of the coach. That | 
young gentleman assenting, they all went out together. 

Arriving at the tavern, Mrs. Gamp (who was full-dressed for the 
yourney, in her latest suit of mourning) left her friends to entertain them- 
selves in the yard, while she ascended to the sick room, where her fellow- 
isbourer Mrs. Prig' was dressing the invalid. 

He was so wasted, that it seemed as if his bones weuld rattle when | 
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they moved him. His cheeks were sunken, and his eyes unnatu 
large. He lay back in the easy chair like one more dead than living; 
and rolled his languid eyes towards the door when Mrs. Gamp appeared, 
as painfully as if their weight alone were burdensome to move. 

“ And how are we by this time?” Mrs. Gamp observed. “We looks 
charming.”’ 

“We looks a deal charminger than we are, then,”’ returned Mrs. Prig, 
a little chafed in her temper. ‘‘ We get out of bed back’ards, I think, 
for we're as cross as two sticks. I never see sich aman. He wouldn’t 
have been washed, if he’d had his own way.” 

“ She put the soap in my mouth,” said the unfortunate patient, — 
“Couldn't you keep it shut then?’ retorted Mrs. Prig. “ Whe 
you think’s to wash one featez, and miss another, and wear one’s eyes 
out with all manner of fine-work of that description, fur half-a-crowa « 

day? If you wants to be tittivated, you must pay in.” 

‘Ob dear me!” cried the patient, ‘‘oh dear, dear!” 

“ There!” said Mrs. Prig, “ that’s the way he ’s been a cond of 
himself, Sarah, ever since I got him out of bed, if you '!! believe it.” 

“ Instead of being grateful,” Mrs. Gamp observed, “for all our little 
ways. Qh, fie for shame, fie for shame!’’ 

ere Mrs. Prig seized the patient by the chin, and began to rasp his 
unhappy head with a hair brush. 

“I suppose you don’t like that, neither!” she observed, stopping to- 
look at him. 

It was just possible that he didn’t, for the brush was a specimen of 
the hardest kind of instrument producible by modern art; and his very 
eye-lids were red with the friction. Mrs, Prig was gratified to observe 
the correctness of her supposition, and said triumphantly, “she kaow’d 
as much.” 

When his hair was smoothed down comfurtably into his eyes, Mrs: 
Prig and Mrs. Gamp put on his neckerchief: adjusting his shirt-collar 
with great nicety, so that the starched points should ,also invade those 
organs, and afflict them with an artificial ophthalmia. His waistcoat 
and coat were next arranged: and as every button was into a 
wrong button-hole, and the order of his boots was reversed, he presented 
on the whole rather a melancholy appearance. 

“1 don’t think it’s right,” said the poor weak invalid. ‘I feel as if 
I was in somebody else’s clothes. 1’m all on one side; and you've made 
one of my legs shorter than the other. There’s a bottle in my pocket 
too. Whri do you make me sit upon a bottle for?” 

“ Deuce take the man!” cried Mrs. Gamp, drawing it forth. “If he 
ain’t been and got my night-bottle here. 1 made a little cupboard of his 
coat when it hung behind the door, and quite forgot it, Betsey. You'll 
find a ingun or two, and a little tea and sugar in his t’other pocket, my 
dear, if you'll jest be geod enough to take ’em out.’’ 

Betsey produced the property in question, together with some other 
articles of general chandlery; and Mrs. Gamp transferred them to her 
own pocket, which was a species of nankeen pannier. HKefreshment then 
arrived in the form of chops and strong ale, for the ladies, and a basin 
of beef-tea for the patient: which refection was barely at an end when 
John Westlock appeared. 

“Up and dressed!” cried John, sitting down beside him. “ That's 
brave. How do you feel?” 

‘Much better. Bat very weak.”’ 

“No wonder. You have had a hard bout of it. But country air, and 
change of scene,” said John, “will make another man of you! Why, Mre. 
Gamp,” he added, laughing, as he kindly arranged the siek man’s gar- 
ments, “you have odd notions of a gentleman's dress !”” 

‘Mr. Leewsome an’t a easy gent to get into his clothes, sir,” Mrs. 
Gamp replied with dignity; ‘‘as me and Betsey Prig can certify afore 
the Lord Mayor and Uncommon Counsellors, if needful '"’ 

John was at that moment standing close in front of the sick man, im 
the act of releasing him from the torture of the collars before mentioned, 
when he said in a whisper: 

“Mr. Westlock! [ don’t wish to be overheard. I have something 
very particular and strange to say to you; something that has beenae 
dreadful weight on my mind, through this long illness.’ 

Quick in all his motions, John was turning round to desire the women 
to leave the room: when the sick man held him by the sleeve. 

“Not now. I’ve not the strength. I've not the courage. May I tell 
it when I have? May L write it, if I find that easier and better?" 

“May you!” cried John. “Why, Leewsome, what is thie?” 

“Don’t ask me what it is. It’s unnatural and cruel. Fri to 
think of. Frightful to tell. Frightful to know. Frightful to have help- 
ed in. Let me kiss your hand for all your goodness to me. Be kinder 
still, aud don’t ask me what it is!” 

At first, John gazed at him, in great surprise; but remembering how 
very much reduced be was, aod how recently his brain had been on fire 
with fever, believed that he was labouring under sone imaginary horror, 
or deapondent fancy. For farther information on this point, he took en 


| opportunity of drawing Mrs. Gamp aside, while Betsey Prig was wrap- 


ping him in cloaks and shawls, and asked her whether he was quite 


| collected in his mind. 


“ Oh bless you, no!’’ said Mra. Gamp. “ He hates his nusses to this 
hour. They always does it, sir. It's « certain sign. If you could have 
heerd the poor dear soul a findin’ faule with me and Betsey Prig, not half 
an hour ago, you would have wondered how it is we don’t get fretted to 
the tomb.” 

This almost confirmed John in his suspicion; so, not taking what had 
passed into any serious account, he resumed his former cheerful manaer 
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and assisted by Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig, conducted Leewsome down- 
stairs to the coach: just then upon the point of starting. 

Poll Sweediepipe was at the door with his arms tight folded and his 
eyes wide open, and looked on with absorbing interest, while the sick 
man was slowly moved into the vehicle. His bony hands and haggard | 
face impressed |’ ol! wondeifally ; and he informed Mr. Bailey, in confi- 
dence, that he wouldn’t have missed eeeing him for apound. Mr. Bai- 
Jey who; was of a diflecent constitution, remarked, that he would have | 
staid away for five shillings. 

It wae atroublesome matter to adjust Mrs, Gamp’s luggage to her | 
satisfaction ; for every package belonging to that lady had tbe incon- 
venient property of requiring to be put in a boot by itself, und to bave no | 
other Juggage near it, on pain of actions at law for heavy damages against 
the proprieto;s of the coach. The umbrella with the circular patch was | 
particularly hard co be got rid of, and several times thrust out its batter- | 
ed brass nozzle from improper crevices and chinks, to the great terror of | 
the other passengers. Jndeed, in her intense anxiety to find a haven of | 
refuge for this chattel, Mrs. Gamp so ofien moved it, in the course of 
five minotes, that it seemed not one umbrella but fifty. Atlength it was 
lost, orsaid to be; and for the next five minutes she was face to face | 
with the coachman, go wherever he might, protesting that it should be 
“ made good,” though she wok the question to the House of Commons. | 

At last, her bundle, and her patterns, and her basket, and everything 
else, being disposed of, she took a friendly leave of Poll ond Mr. Bailey, 
dropped a curtsey to Jotin Westlock, and parted as from a cherished | 
member. of the sisterhood with Betsey Prig. 

““Wishin’ you lots of sicknees, my darling creetur,” Mrs. Gamp ob- 
served, ‘‘and good places. It won't be long, I hope, afore we works 
together, off and on, again, Betsey; and may our next meetin’ be at a 
large family’s, where they all takes it reg’lar, one from another, turn and 
=r and has it business-like.” 

és & care how soon it is,” said Mrs. Prig; “ 
™ o } M rig; “‘nor how many weeks 

Mrs. Gamp with a reply in acongenial «pirit was backing to the coach, 
when she came in contact with a lady and gentleman who were passing 


along the footway. 


“ Take care, take care here!” cried the gentleman. “Halloo! My 
dear! Why, it’s Mrs. Gamp!”’ 

“What, Mr. Mould!” exclaimed the nurse. “ And Mrs. Mould! who 
would have thought as we should ever have a meetin’ here, I’m sure!” 


ee ae out of town, Mrs. Gamp?”’ cried Mould. “ That's unusual, 
isn’s it 


“ It és unusual, sir,”’ said Mrs. Gamp. “But only for a day or two 
at most.’ The gent,” she whispered, “as I spoke about.” 

“What, in the coach!” cried Mould. 
commmending ? 


“« The one you thought of re- 
Very odd. My dear, this will interest you. The gen- 


tleman thar Mcs. Gamp thought likely to suit us, is in the coach, my 


Mrs, Mould was greatly interested. 
“ Here, my dear. You can stand upon the door-step,”’ said Mould, 


“and take @ look at him. Ha! There he is. Where’s my glass? 
Ob! all right, I’ve got it. Do you see him, my dear?” 
“ Quite plain,” said Mrs. Mould. 
“ Upon my life you know, this is a very singular circumstance,” said 
Mould, quite delighted. ‘ This is the sort of thing, my dear, I wouldn’t 
have missed on any account. It tickles one. It’s interesting. It’s al- 


most alittle play, you know. Ah! There he is! To besure. Look’s 
poorly, Mra, M , don’t he?” 
Mrs. Mould assented. 


“He’s coming our way, perbaps, after all,” said Mould. ‘‘ Who 
knows! I feel as if I ought to show him some little attention, really 
He don’t seem a stranger tome. I’m very much inclined to move my 
hat, my dear.” 

“ He's looking hard this way,” said Mrs. Mould. 

“Then I will!” cried Mould. “ How d’ye do, sir? I wish you good 
day. ‘Ha! He bows too. Very gentlemanly. Mrs. Gamp has the 
cards ia ber pocket, I have no doubt. This is very singular, my dear— 
and very Pleasant. I am not superstitious, but it really seems as if one 
was destined to pay him those little melancholy civilities which belong to 


our peculiar line of business. There can be no kind of objection to your 
kisding your bund to him, my dear.” 
Mrs. Mould did ao. i 


“Ha!” said Mould. “He's evidently gratified. Poor fellow! I’m | 


quite glad you did it, my love. Bye bye, Mis. Gamp!” waving his hand 
*' There he goes; there he goes!” ; 





So he did; forthe coach rolled off as the words were spoken. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Mould, in high good humor, went their merry way. Mr. Bailey 
retired with Poll Sw eedlepipe as soon as possible; but some litle time 
elapsed before he could :emove his friend from the ground, owing to the | 
impression wrought upon the barber’s nerves by Mra. Prig. whom he | 
pronounced, in admiration of her beard, to be a woman of transcendent 
carms. 

When the Jiehy clond of bustle hanging round the coach was thus dis- 
persed, Nudo: tt was seen inthe darkest box ofthe Boll coffee-room 
looking wistfully up at the clock—as if the man who never appeared, 
were a litile behind his time. 





A 
No plaster can be made strong enough to draw genuine tears from a | 
hypecrite’s eye—money from a miser—generosity from selfiahness—truth | 


from ‘a slanderer—honesty trom a thief—or a prize in a lottery. \ 


and giving proof of its sterling value. 
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MADEMOISELLE LENORMAND. 
THE CELEBRATED FRENCH DIVININESSE. 


What is it that drivesus on with such mysterious eagerness to seek 
every opportunity of searching into the dim recesses of the veiled feture ? 


| None can tell whence first arises the desire; but all bave felt it at some 
period of their lives—the prosperous and happy, the bereaved and deseo 


late; and although it has been considered as a proof of weakness and 
superstition, yet there are numerous instances on record wherein the most 
powerful and vigorous minds have been led capuve by this weak and 
vain curiosity, laying their pride of intellect prostrate at the feet of those 
whom they would otherwise disdain, consenting to become the dupes ot 
most gross and ignorant quackery, beguiled into listeniog with compla- 
cency to the visions of splendor, if sided by one single cireumstance 
which may ensure the possibility of this occurence; never calling wo mind 
the numberless examples wherein euch propkecies have proved falla~ 
cious, but the one or two single instences wherein such greatnes# has been 
achieved, and where invariably the talents or ¢spret de conduste subve- 


| quently displayed by the individual bave justified without supernaturel 


agency his or ber promotion to greatness. 
Every one has heard the story of Napoleon, when a sub-lieutenant at 
Valence, having given, by a sudden élan of gratitude, the enormous sum 


| of a petit ecu, being three days’ pay, to a beggar who foretold that he 
| would live to wear the crown of France: and when his companions 
| rallied him upon his beli *f, and upon such undue generusity, which would 
| send him supperless to bed, he testily replied, 


‘Why should I not believe? Am I not better than a swineherd ? 


| and Sixtequint rose to be pope at last !” 


Madame Scarron waiking with Madame de Montespan one day in the 
gardens of Versailles, stooped with kindly courtesy to pick up a brick 
which had fallen from the overcharged hod of a laborer who was toiling 
with his load up the countless steps of the Orangerie. When arrived at 
the summit, the man turned to thank the fair lady for the service, and 
looking in ber face with the warmth of gratitute for euch unlooked for 
kindness on the part of any of the ladies about the cvuurt, exclaimed, 
“« That she would one day be greater than a queen, for she would live to 
subdue one who had subdued the world !”’ 

Madame Scarron, in the delight of hearing these words of prophecy, 
tore from her the locket of gold which she wore—a gift it is said, ef her 
royal pupil—and thrust it into the bronzed hand of the prophet ; where- 
upon Madame de Montespan bursting into a loud lavgh, exclaimed 
ironically, 

‘“‘ Had not your majesty better have deferred the display of such re- 
gal generosity until the accomplishment of the golden promise ?”’ 

‘« Look at the gray bairs and deep-sunk wrinkles of the seer,” replied 
the widow, with composure; ‘ the reward, if delayed till then, would sr- 
rive too late !”’ 

In both cases the prediction must have fallen like the true coin in the 
balance of the money changer, ringing with startling echo upon the heart, 
Each one must have felt whe: 
would have been incurring clamorous censure and bitter irony, to heve 
expressed aloud that, although the fulfilment might be difficult, yet it 


| might not be impossible. 


The one knew well that he could place reliance on his own told daring 
—on his own ambitious spirit ; the other placed her trust in what wes 
still less likely to deceive—the weakness and the vanity of others. 

I was led into these r-flections by a passage in the Journal des Debats 
of this morning, which announced, without comment, the death of the 
“celebre devineresse, Mademoiselle Lenormand !” merely adding, that 
she was eighty-seven years of age, and that she had left the whole of the 
prodigious fortune acquired by her profession, to her nephew, officier de 
U armee d@’ Afrique. 

Here, then, was the great problem concerning the sorceress set at reet 
for ever. To those who had so often declared that the very existence of 
the Pythoness was alla fable, and to those who had declared that, like 
the sacred Apis and the milk-white elephant, she would be made to live 
for ever, the lie had been thus publicly given. She had lived—she was 
dead! Nay, more, she had fulfilled the usual destiny of mortals—she 
hed spent her life in amassing money, and yet with all her boasted science 
with all her wondrous lure, could do no more with it at last than the mean- 
est among us all—she could not take it with her, but was forced to leave 
it as we all mustdo! And so it fills the pockets of the young officer of 


| the urmee d’ Afrique, to whom it is doubtless most welcome ; and who 


of a surety has ere this caught some of his relative’s inspiration, and hes 
foretold marvels of all the joys the treasure wil! place at his command. 
Then comes the question most calculated to inspire uneasiness—who 
will succeed the sibyi ? On whom did her mantle fall? Whohad stood 
by moonlight in her shadow ? None—for it was one ot her regrets that 


| she had never sought to fashion any in her likeness ; that she had never 


svught to initiate friend or pupil in the art by which she had gained such 
great renown. And yet the claim has already been put in the herita; e of 
darknesa—been asser"ed by one who, leaving the hard earned gains tot! e 
neveu d’ Afrique, asks but for a share of the patronage which had en- 
abled the devineresse to acquire with such celebrity, and in so few years, 
the power of foretelling with certainty, that she should want no move. 

‘* Mademoiselle Lacombe, successeur de Mademoiselle Lenormand,”’ 


| has already announced, both by advertisement and placard, her kind in- 


tention of consoling all whobave reason to mourn the death of her ; rede- 
cessor. 
I believe the eppeal has not been made in vain—it wes answered im 











mediately, with ful! and entire success ; so true is the saying of Prince | 
Talleyrand— 

“Tt is not a dearth of dupes which may be dreaded, 'tis the quacks | 

who are most likely to fail.” 

In Paris, most particularly, they seem to succeed each other with a 

rapidity quite marvellous ; each leading forward his own pe culiar army 
of dupes and martyrs, all voluntary sufferers in his canse. For the most 
part, he sought them not; they have chosen him willing victims, they | 
crowd beneath his banners, some even betraying uneasy jealou-y should a 
neophyte seek to enter their serried ranks ; others endeavouring by every 
means within their power to lure the unweary or the hesitating to join 
wem. 

It is said that out of the myriad thousands of esprits forts in Paris | 
1t few could be named who have not at one epoch or another of their 
ves sought aid and counsel of Mademoiselle Lenormand. Thovgh quite | 

a girl at the time of the first revolution, yet had she already sogeried | 
such celebrity in the art of divination, that many of the poor trembling 
marquises of the ancient regime flew to consult her upon their place | 
of retuge, ere they dared take wing like frightened birds at the epproech | 
of night. | 
How she herself passed scathless through the awful storm which fol- 
| 
| 
j 





lowed, none can tell; but it is well know that she stirred’ not, nor be- 
trayed the least uneasiness, even while the slaughter of all that was good 
and brave was going on around her; for she knew by ber skill and 
science, so she said, that no harm would betide her. She used to eay | 
that Robespierre himself had trembled, when upon seeking her in dis- 
guise, unknown as he imagined, she had revealed to him her knowledge 
of his state and station She would even laugh with malicious glee 
when telling how very pale his hideous countenance had turned, when et 
each shuffle which he gave the cards, the “Grand Pendu” would turn 
ip, telling an awful tale of blood and violence. She always declared | 
that it was Fate alone which had decided this singular occurrence, and 
that he himself had never doubted it, that she could not have been sus- 
pected of guiding the cards, as it was his ewn hand which had turned | 
them. | 

Some years after this we find her the very oracle of the court of Jose- | 
phine, honored by the consultations of the empress, and obtaining what 
she, with true knowledge of human nature, would quote as greater honor 
still, that of persecution! forbidden to enter the palace on pain of im- | 
prisonment, orto nold communication either directly or indirectly with | 
the empress, on pain ef exile and disgrace. 

‘And yet ’twas useless,” would she eften observe, “I could not let 
the poor daughter of the isles; she to whom I had prophesied that +he 
would become ‘a queen and more,’ rush upon her ruin without advice 
and solace; and if I could not save, at least could warn. It has made 
me laugh to hear people talk of her patience and resignation under all 
the misery that befel ber. Why she knew it all before it came—ay, and 
even more—for she knew what would be the fate of those she loved so 
well, and whom she left bebind.” 

Under the restoration she was still patronized by the noble dames of 
the court, who, sick and weary of war and strife, flew to her each time 
their senses were alarmed by rumors and dreams of new revolutions, | 
which experience had now taught them were not to be disdained. 

When the awful days arrived in 1930, her door was again, besieged, | 
but she bade the poor stricken herd to be of good cheer, for that no harm 
should be wrought, and that they might repose in security beneath the 
shadow of the olive tree which Louis Phillippe had planted. She prided | 
herself to the day of her death upon the latter prophecy; for she de- | 
clared that upon this occasion the book of fate had been most hard to 
read, and that the struggle had been great between the good and evi! 
principles, and that it needed but the weight of a feather to turn the 
tome and to have plunged once more the whole country in oceans of 
b'ood. 

Happy were they who, following her advice, remained to guard their | 
owr. hearthstone; but happier still will they be in 18—, who choose to | 


follow her warning and depart betimes! For the struggle is not yet 


over, and the day is not far distant when the final shock, more dread | 
and terrible, more dire and more bloody, will rend the land as with a 
yawning earthquake, leaving wide chasms filled with gore, through 
which the children of the soil will have to wade ere they can again join 
hands in bonds of unity and love. 

I heard not long ago a woman of high rank, noted too as a woman of 
great wit and strong mind, speak in terms of unfeigned terror concern- 
ing this last prediction. She told me in confidence, that as the time 
drew nigh, her life was embittesed by the recollection of all that Mdile. 
Lenormand had warned her she would have to undergo. Too young wo 
have been a witness to all the horrors of the first revolution, she is yer 
familiar with every event of that great era in all’ the principal events of 


which her nearest relative bore a conspicuous part. 1 cannot describe | 
he cold studder of dread and horror which passed through her frame as | 


she told me the circumstances in which she is, according to her full and 
entire belief, to be placed !e‘ore her death. 

I think I see her now, as with pallid cheek and glistening eye, she 
spoke of the prophesied burning by the mob of the chateau, where she 
was to be staying, the massacre of her servants, and her subsequent flight 


alone at night across the open plain to the saa, disguised in male attire. | 
After which event the sorceress had declined to reveal the seque! of the | 


dark tale, which made her even more stricken and afraid. 
“But how can you, with your superior mind and sound judgement, be- 
lieve in suéh absurdities,”’ seid I, when I bad listened to her story 
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“T believe it,” replied she, solemnly, ‘because she described to me so 
well the chateau from whence I was to fly—’tis the residence of a friend 
—ihe one most likely too to shelier me should there be danger in my 
own home. She spoke to me likewise of che means of fight, the secret 
door, and the passage issuing into the grotto in the park ; all of which 
had been shown me but the week before, and of which none ever dreamt, 
save the owner of the chateau ard myself. [ believe, because every 
thing else which she had predicted bas already happened in due order.” 

Of course there was no replying to reascning like this 

We of the English world in Paris can al! remember the sensation ex- 

ited a few years ago by the prophecy uttered by Mile Lenormand to 
one of the sweetest and most beloved of all our country women then rest 
dent amongst us. The eybil spoke ro the lady of her sous, and told her 
that the boys were all things to her oul, and that without them she 
could not live 

“Is it not 807” said she, as she gazed earnestly at the proud mother, 
who answered with a smile, while a tear glistened in her eye, that never 
“ devineresse” had divined more rightly. 

‘Then had I better not name them in the casting of your fate 1” said 
the H rophetese. 

* Nay, pay,” replied the lady, “ without them my fortane were but 
poorly told.” 

Mademoiselle took with the greatest composure a pinch of snuff from 
the box which the Queen of Etruria bad presented to her, and wiping 
the stray grains from ber collerette, proceeded in that low monotonous 
tone which used so to irritate her listeners, while she unfolded to them 
the tale of life and death, without suffering herself to be iaterrupted by 
their questioning or exclamations—without comment and without a pause 
—without a smile or frown, until she closed the cards with that peculiar 


, and eudden jerk with which the Spanish ladies close their fans, exclaim- 


ing in the same quiet tone, 

** Et voila tout, madame; le jeu est fin 

After which neither Jove nor money could extort another word. 

In the instance to which we are now referring she had proceeded thus 
for some time, snd had closed the cards with the uswal startling sound, 
but instead of the usual searching for the purse, and the rising to depart, 
which were in general the consequence of the exclamation, she was sur- 
prised to find her hearer fixed and motionless as though still listening on 
even when silence had begun. She herself then arose, and took the lady 
gently by the arm, saying, as she pointed to the clock upon the chimney. 

‘Excuse me, but the moments are of value. There are others waiting 
for me now whom I may not defer.”’ 

The lady still moved not; but at the slight touch upon her shoulder 
which Mademoiselle Lenormand used to arouse her, sank to the floor 
senseless and immovable! The friend who had accompanied ber to the 
house, had her conveyed in this state to her carriage. Arrived at her 
own house, she remained for many days confined to her bed, a raving 
sufferer, calling without ceasing on the name of her eldest boy, at that 


i a 


| time a young cadet in India. 


Gradually however her senses returned, but her mind sank into a 
gloomy melancholy from which there was no arousing her. A letter 
from the youth himself, which was brought to her some time after this, 
instead cf yielding the consolation which her anxious friends expected, 
only served to increase her despair. It announced with gladness his re- 
moval to a more healthy station, which event had indeed been predieted 
by Mademoiselle Lenormand, as preceding the one which no human 
power could avert, and which was to plunge her soul in gloom and 
misery. 

A very short time after this arrived the long dreaded missive. The 
brave youth who Lad escaped through perils of woil and warfare, long 
exposure to a burning climate, and to a peculiarly sickly station, 
died in the midst of health and joy, surrounded by his friends, in the 
broad light of day. He had fallen from his horse, while full of mirth 
and spirit he was preparing to follow the chase, given purposely to wel- 
come him among his new friends and comrades! 

All had been foretold! The grieving mother fled to England to watch 
cver the safety ef the second son, a boy at Eton, for whom alas a worse 


fate than that which had befallen his brother had been predicted. Each 


day brings with it the terror of the coming ill. She cannot lose sight of 
the child without being assailed by the most fearful fancies concerning 
bim. Her own health is thus impaired, and the present happiness and 
future proepects of her son destroyed by the overweening belief in the 
prognostic of evil, inspired by one fatal chance. 

It is now four years since I myself was led into the same folly, which 
1 had ever been accustomed to condemn so much in others, and being in 
a sad dilemma (ch, gentle reader, how you would if you knew upon what 
occasion!) I resolved to waive all responsibility, eis a vis de mot méme, 
and to go and consult Mademoiselle Lenormand. My old friend, Rassi- 
neav, had done just so under the like circurnstances—he bad abided by 
her decision in the very same mattei—he had felt himself satisfied, and 
why not 1? So, without pausing to reflect npon my owr absurdity, and 
with the firm determination which they sny all men who were at the 
trouble to seek ber always took beforehand, “ not to believe a word of all 
the old witch uttered,” [ set forth on my fool’s errand. 
ft was not without taking a little shame to myself that I wended my 
way slowly ecross the Pont Neufto the Rue de Tournon. The walk 
was, however, well calculated to allay any lurking compunction I might 
fee) at thus following in the wake of all the dupes and idiots I had so 
often condemned with such scorn. I had that very morning too passed 
by the tall, arrow-like Cour de Soissons, where the master spirit of the 
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age, the dark-souled Catherine de Medicis, had held for so many years 

her midnight conference with Galeotis. I could stand and note the 

baleony over the gate of the Louvre, where the proud, ambitious Evéque 

de Lugon had stood on the memorable night of the first avowal of love 

from the lips of the queen, his sovereign mistress. [ct was from thence 
j that he had hurled into the Seine, which flowed below, the costly ring of 
emerald which she had bestowed ay first pledge of that same love, first 
token of her devotion. 

“ To fortune, my peace offering |’ exclaimed the prelate, as the jewel 
gank beneath the wave, and disappeared for ever from his sight. 

“ The sacrifice will be accepted,” cried with involuntary inspiration 
the sentinel on guard at the gate beneath, who had witnessed the action. 

“Take this, then, for thine augury !"’ cried the bishop, throwing to the 
man his purse, heavy with gold, ‘for J know that it will not prove a 
vain one !"’ 

Much to the discomfiture of the Duc D'Epernon, who stood beside 
him, and who declared that the man ought to have been chastised in- 
stead of rewarded for his impertinent familiarity. 

“ Bah !” exclained the bishop, laughing, “neither was it to you that 
he addressed the prophecy !” 

And it was fulfilled. Armand Duplessis became, ere long, cardinal, 
minister, and soon after ruler of the kingdom ! 

All these reminiscences did in some degree succeed in allaying the 
wound which the yielding to such weakness bad made in my pride, and 
by the time I bad reached my destination my only fear began to be, that 
of having sacrificed the precious moments in useles meditation, so that 
after all I might arrive too late for consultation with the sorceress on that 
day. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon of a dull, foggy day in 
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Tournon, where Mademoiselle Lenormand held forth her oracle of mya- 
tery. There was something mysterious to begin with in the damp walls, 
and the loftiness of the buildings which surrounded the courts, admitting 
but a far distant view of the cloudy sky, which reminded one of the 
ancient astrologers, and of the deep, dark wells of Egypt. 

The staircase which led to the apartment occupied by the sybil was 
! but dimly lighted, and the uneven stairs and slimy walls gave ample 












































in most cases the dwelling was approached. 

My summons at the hollow and long-sounding hell was answered by a 
mysterious, dark-looking personage, who spake not a word, but started 
his inquiry as to the purport of my visit with moat stoical indifference. 
To my request to be admitted to speak with “madame,” the man 
merely pronounced the word “ impossible!’ and let the door fall gently 
to again, until [ could scarcely discern more than the sharp outline of 

his features. Fortunately | took the bint, and finding there was still 
sufficient room for me to slide my finger and thumb through the aper- 
ture, I immediately did so, holding a little talisman quite as powerful as 
any ever wrought by his mistress herself—for on the instant, the door 
flew wide vpen, and the fe!low’s mouth alse, disclosing, by the by, a set 
\ of teeth supernaturally white, which, showing out upon his dark visage 
and black mustache, gave him the look of a grinning fiend. 
All this had passed without the utterance of a single word save the 
" one “impossible,” and like the mute attendant whch waited of yore in 
the marbie halls of kings, he ushered me with noiseless steps across the 
westibule, and opening an oaken panelled door, he gently pushed me 
through, and closed it after me, leaving me to raise the heavy green 
curtain which I found drawn before it on the inside. 
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handsome and lofty dimensions, but of sombre and faded aspect, bearing 
sad evidences of past grandeur in its carved cornices and gilded panels; 
and [ thought as 1 gazed upwards at the painted cupids on the ceiling, 
and the simpering shepherds over each doorway, that perchance they 
might have smirked through scenes even more strange and startling 
than those which were each day enacted under the influence of the mys- 
; terious being who held sway inthe old mansion at that very bour. 
A deathlike silence pervaded the place. It was too far from the 
street for the sounds connected with the labors of the day to be heard 
j within. No sound disturbed the stillness, save the ticking of the old 
timepiece upon the chimney, that heavy, measured sound which seems to 
tocrease rather than dispel the silence. The large mirror, dim with age, 


the sybil herself, which hang on the epposite wall. It was a large paint- 


age, and evidently at the time of her favor at the ceurt of Napoleon—for 


etait 


various insignia of her trade and calling. 
all, the famous cup of gold given her by the Empress Josephine. 
[I could not help smiling as I turned to gaze upon the portrait. 


ge 


which would have realised any preconceived idea of the sublime or ter 
tible. There was an open, contented expression about the countenance 


sitting for the picture, some extraordinary glee—some inward satisfac 





February, when [ entered the dark courtyard of the house in the Rue de | 


token of the utter contempt in which the inhabitants of the old mansion 


| were accustomed to view the things of this lower world. Altogether 
| there was a well-managed silence and desolation about the place, which | 
¥ must have greatly assisted in maintaining the feeling of awe with which 

; 


The saloon inte which I was thus unceremoniously ushered was one of | 


i and dark as ice upon the turbid pool, reflected nought but the portrait of 
ing, tepresenting Mademoiselle Lenormand at the very flower of her 


by a pardonable vanity, stv had caused herself to be represented sitting 
on the balcony of the palace of the Tuileries, gazing out upon the royal 
g.ardens, and leaning upon a sculptured table, whereon were spread the 


Among them, towerog above 
It 


certainly was that of a handsome woman, but not of the kind of beauty 


a twinkling malice in the amall blue eyes, that might have suggested to | 
the invidious gazer the possibility of her having felt, at the moment of 
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| tion at the eager credulity with which her prognostics had been received 


by the ardent yet simple-minded Josepline. 

Her hair, of bright auburn hue, was confined by a circle of gold, the 
fashion of the day when the “ classics" reigned triumpbaot, and the 
fashions of Greece were ransacked to adorn the most unclassical of all 
styles of beauty, that of the ladies of France. The dress was of white 
| muslin, disposed in the same classical taste, scarcely sufficing to cover 
| the healty and unelassical proportions of the bust. A serpent of gold 
| encircled the arm, which was bare to the very shoulder, and amply tes- 
| tified that, unlike the sybils of old, Madame Lenormand could not have 
| deemed that in fasting and penance Isy the great secret of inspiration. 
| Senewhat disappointed, [ turned from the portrait and gazed round 
the room. The obscurity seemed even to have increased since I had 
entered, and the silence made me nervous, for I had been told that “a 
crowd of visitors flocked to her daily,""—that there was not space to 
breathe in the waiting-room. So that I was almost startled by the soli- 
tary reflection of my own face in the aforesnid dingy glass, and really 
began to long for the presence of some one to break that strange stillness. 

I turned for relief to the prints upon the wall. Neither were these 
greatly calculated to divert evil thoughts, or to inspire pleasant ones. 
| They were of great value, and to acollector of rarities, would have been 
| beyond all price. The ‘‘ Death of Louis Seize,” “* The Massacre of the 
| Carmes,” “The Trajet de Marie Antoinette,” in «bort the whole set 
| which were brought up and destroyed at the period of the Restoration. 
| In one corner of the room stood unfolded, to its utmost length, an 
| antique oriental screen, of great value no doubt, but looking awfully 
| cabalistic with its myriads of flying-fish and swimming»birds, traversing 
in every direction. I remembered just such a one at my grandmother's 
when I was quite a child, and the old association was so strong at the 
| moment, that | actually ventured to cross the room, although on tiptoe, 
| and helding my bresth to examine it more closely. 
| As I stood before it, absorbed in the contemplation, { thought I heard 
| a rustling noise, as of some one moving behind it, and at the same mo- 
| ment a long-drawn sigh. The bitter sob of deep distreas issued from 

the dark corner before which it stood ! 
I was absolutely frightened! It was evident thet some one was con- 
| cealed behind the screen—I was not alone—and instead of immediately 


| setting the question at rest, as I should have done had I been less 
excited, I stood still, completely thunderstruck, uvatil I fancied that I 
could hear the murmuring soured of voices from the apartment beyond, 
and gazing upwards, (for nothing could have induced me to go behind 
| the screen) I beheld the door through which issued the sound. It was 
doubtless there that the priestess held her oracles, and, as at this idea, I 
listened more attentively, J distinctly heard sobs of anguish mingle with 
the murmur, and low bursting sobs, which seemed to cleave the very 
soul, so painfully did they gush forth—yet stifled, tuo, as if fearing to be 
overheard. 

[he sound ceased in a few minutes, and all was aa still as before, save 
that the rain now pattered with violence against the long casements, and 
the wind roared through the wide chimney, sending a cloud of smoke 
and ashes through the room. and darkening the little light that remained. 

It was now aimost four o’clock. I had waited nearly an hour—day- 
| light was fast waning away, and [ began to be afraid that I had been 
| forgotten. I sought for the bell-rope, there was none beside the chim- 

ney, and having looked in every corser, save in the dark one behind the 
| screen, I was forced to come to the disagreeable conclusicn, that the 
| case in which I stood had been anticipated—that there must evidently be 
fears of being disturbed—that the clamor might be too great—that how- 
} 
| 


ever impatient “the consultant’? might be to gain access to the Pytho 
ness, there were no means of summoning her familiars, and that one was 
compeiled either to wait her own good time, or to retire altogether. 
| This last step I did not feel at all disposed to take, for the storm was 
| still raging most pitilessly abroad, and I thought that after having tra- 
| velled so far, it would be cowardice to turn back with my errand 
| unfulfilled. 

Well, I drew near the hearth to rake together the few remaining 
| embers that beamed there dull and lurid, and after coaxing them into 
something like a blaze, I sat myseif down in the great bergére, which 
| stood by the fire, to while away the time as best beseemed me. 

There was a «mall gueridon of rusty white marble standing between 
| the tergére and the end of the screen, with crooked legs and gilt railings, 
such as may still be found in many of the ancient French houses, and 
upon itlay, as Limagined by way of ornament, a gold enamel snuff-box, 
| with the huge projecting binges, and the half-moon snap, which denote 

so quaintly the antique origin. Thinking tc divert my ennui by a close 
examination of the antiquated bijou, L stretched forth my arm without 
tising from my chair: lazily and with a stifled yawn IL drew the litde 
gueridun near. The box was standing towards the edge—it was already 
, within my grasp—when lo! judge, thou gentle reader, of my terror, of 
| my consternation, when at the very moment [ was about to take it up, & 
\ long, lean, withered arm was put forth from behind the screen—a 
| female arm, dried and wrinkled, of the peculiar hue of parchment, 
; covered but not concealed by the long black lace mitten worn by our 
| grandmothers in the olden time, with the bony fingers peeping from 

below the fringe of silk, like the claws of some wild bird of prey, naked 
| and sharp fram below the ruff of sable feathers which sur: ounded it. 

While I was yet gazing in mute astonishment upon the vision, these 
very fingers had closed over the go!d box, and had drawn it in the con- 
trary direction—the whole had disappeared like a mere thought, s 
suspicion, and left no trace behind. Yet stay—there I am wrong, for 
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there was a mark upon the table where the long frills of lace bad swept 
away the dust, and the unpleasant sensation in my teeth, caused by the 
squeaking noise which the box had make as it had been dragged ac: oss 
the table. 

I gave myself but little time for reasoning—I was astounded! 1 
merely hesitated while 1 cleared my throat of sundry nervous obstruc- 
tions, which seemed to have gathered there, and with one bound | | 
sprang tothe door by which I entered—I dashed aside the long green | 
curtain, and laid my hand upon the lock. By heaven! I thought 1 | could succeed in tracing ber outline with distinctness. 
should have fainted —the door was bolted on the outer side, and there | I was surprised to find in the powerful and dreaded adept, a person 
was noescape. I called aloud and knocked against the door, but no one of short stature, and of immense bulk, doubtless the consequence of ber 


I was awe-stiuck, and paused to gaze upon ber, ere 1 ventured to ap- 
proach. : 
| Sue was, with astute knowledge of the part she had to play, seated in 
| deep shadow, while the fuli light of the lamp was turned in tbe opposite 
| 





direction, where stuod the chair ready to receive the pale, eager consult- 
ante This circumstance, and the sombre hue of her attire, certainly did 
contribute to throw a degree of mystery ever ler whole person, and it 
was some time before my eye, geting accustomed to the dim atmosphere, 


came to my rescue, and I was forced to return into the room, but dared | sedentary life; and yet in spite of this, at the very licst glance, it was 
not stir frum the window, nor for a single moment tnrn a glance in the | easy to perceive that she was not a person of ordinary or vulger aspect. 
direction of the old black screen. The very air seemed bewitched— Her face was round and flat, yet full of meaning, and there was a 
there was an oppressive weight in the atmosphere, which prevented my | cunning restlessness in her bright blue eye, which seeming never to fix 
drawing my breath (this might be owing to the smoke and ashes, but at | on any point, yet lost no one peculiarity of the * consultant,” turning 
the moment I could attribute it to nought else bu: magic spells). 1 | the blush of timidity, the stern gaze of defiance, or the smile of incre 
drummed with all my might against the window-pane, down which the rain- | dulity, equally to her own profit ere the divination began, and who, 
drops were trickling mournfully, and endeavored te hum a tune about | knowing well how very far events are ruled by temper and disposition, 
| drew her own inferences therefrom, and foretold such wondrous pos- 
sidilifies, that timidity would listen all aghast, and incredulity disbelieve 
no longer. 

Her costume was peculiar, and calculated not without design to arrest 
the attention of the consultant, until she bad taken ample and useful sur- 
vey of kim. She was habited in a close-fiuing amazone of dark cloth, 
befrogged and braided across the bosom in fierce military fashion, with 
standing collar, such as were worn by the ladies of the empire. On her 
head she wore a black velvet toque of the lancer shape, with a narrow 
border of fur across the forehead, from below which hung stiff and bristly 
a few stray locks of reddish-coloured hair, which gave additional lustre 
to the sharp blue eyes beneath. 

Oa the table at which she sat were apread in awful mystery the 
Grand Jeu! Several worn and tattered volumes, looking dim and 
cabalistic enough, were scattered here and there, and froma red mo- 
rocce case beamed and smiled, in matchless beauty, the miniature por- 
trait of the Empress Josephine, the gift of the imperial lady herself. A 
chased gold cup given by the same royal hand stood near, destined to 
receive the gold pieces left there by her visitors, as the price of the for- 
iune which she bad awarded them. 

Ic was to be sure late in the day, but I could not belp feeling a kind 
of pity for human nature to see that it was filled to the very brim, while 
one end of the table was completely covered by the piles of silver clowns 
displayed in long rows—rather ostentatiously methought. A large black 
cat was seated on the elbow of the chair, with blinking eyes and purring 
murmur, but to do the lady justice this was (seviog the cards), the only 
token of witchoratt I could see around. 


En avant, marchons, 
Contre leurs canons, 


but could not; it was impossibie. 

Thad been thus busily engaged for some minutes, gazing wistfully into 
the courtyard, from whence through the porte cochére, the small duor of 
which was left open, now and then a soaked pedestrian, or a stray fiacre 
could be discerned moving slowly along, and toiling against wind and 
rain with the courage of desperation. The occupation uf watching had 
almost grown interesting, when even in this was I thwarted, for suddenly 
my attention was aroused by the opening of ths door behind the screen. 
{ heard a fall, and an exclamation of surprise and alarm, while e soft 
voice exclaimed— 

“ Ah, ma mére, que fait tu la?” 

here was anguish in the tone, and the voice was of one speaking 
through tears. 

Those fresh, youthful tones, speaking in natural earnestness, went 
through my very soul, and completely dissolved the nervous spell in 
which I had been bound, and I stepped forward without hesitation 
behind the redoubted screen. 

For a moment, however, astonishment kept me mute and motionless. 
The magic of the sybil seemed alieady to have worked and conjured up 
scene which should have belonged to a disordered dream—to the fevered 
brain of tne poet, rather than to the sober reality, and to the light of day. 

On the floor lay crouching a female figure, so wrapped and diminutive 
sn size, that it might have been mistaken for that of a child, had I not 
immediately recognised the arm which had so terrified me but a short 
time before. Yes, there it hung in all its ugliness, lean, withered, and I had come to seek Mademoiselle Lenormand with the full determi- 
naked, as I had seen it, and the lung claw like fingers were clutching | nation of enabling myself to ascertain in a satisfactory manner, whether 
and snatching with nervous motion at the folds ef the ample shirt of | she really placed reliance on her own skill, or whether it was entirely in 
black tabinet, in which the figure was attired, and which swept the floor, | the dupery ef others that she confided; but while these thoughts, as yet 
darkening the space all around. but half formed, were passing through my mind, she bad already shuffled 

I could see in a moment what had brought her to that strange position. | the cards and placed them before me, and begged me in a quick sharp 
She hac been listening at the door, and had fallen forward on it being | tone to cut them with the left hand. She then again shuffled them, and 
opened. while they passed rapidly through her fingers—for long habit had given 

Bending over her in mute solicitude, stood a young girl, whose long | her an agility | had never seen rivalled by the most keen catd playing 
tair hair and delicate classical profile, stood out with almost miraculous | old dowagers—sbe asked me the usual questions. 
effect amid the surrounding darkness. So pale indeed were the features, | ‘What was my age—what animal | loved best, and what was my 
#0 finely chiselled, too, they seemed cut in the polished marble, and as | favorite flower 2” 
the girl stooped and endeavoured, though without success, torsise her | I observed that while she spoke her eyes were cast down, but while 
aged companion from the ground, the group would have seemed a fi: | waiting for my answer she glanced at me with sidelong inquiry. 
imbodying of the angel of mercy bending low to save from perdition a In nine cases out of ten the questions came upon the “consultant” un- 
falling spirit weighed down with sin and sinking fast into the black abyss, | awares, and it was evident that this was the moment of hesitation upon 

The poor girl was evidently overcome, for 1 could observe that she | which she reckoned for examining unobserved the expression and phy- 
trembled violently, and the big tears rolling down her face, glistened in | siognumy of the credulous listener. 
the dim light, as they fell one by one upon her black dress. I stepped Her skill from long experience was such that it is verily believed she 
to her assistance, and gently raised her aged relative to her feet. She | seldom or never erred in her judgment of the *‘consultant’s’’ station, 
bowed her thanks with dignity, but spoke not, and placing the arm of | character, or reasons for coming to consult her, and she was thus enabled 
the elderly lady within her own, led her tottering to the middle of the | to lay bare the past, the present, and the future, with such wonderful pre- 
room. Here the latter stood for a moment as if to recover her wander- | cision, that the thunderstruck victim would listen in“open-mouthed aste- 
ing senses, and [ gazed with cnriosity upon the pair. She muttered as | nishment. 
if repeating something she had just heard. ‘ 7'he principles of good I have heard that she always felt embarrassed by the visits of men, 
and evil are struggling at this veryhour. If you see him not to-mght, | that she feared their scrutiny, their rude jestings, and their incredulous 
you will behold him ne more.” doubtings. Her patleying with them was brief and stern, and she 

I could read a jong and hopeless tale of misery in their appearance, | paused not to answer questions, or to bandy jibes. She boasted, woo, of 
as they stood thus revealed in the full daylight. They were both attired | having made many a stont heart quake. and many a whiskered cheek 
in deep mourning, but their garments were threadbare and rusty, betray- , turn pale, as she foretold with cruel and monotonous rapidity, the evil 
ing at once the long-used artifice, the bumble stratagem to conceal pov’ — that lay upon the bright seeming path, the poison that lurked unsuspected 
erty, and at the same time the uselessness of the attempt. at the bottom of the cup, smiling all the while grimly herself as she be- 

Well, it was my turn at length to enter the sanctum, where doubtless — held the bright glance of defiance with which ber words had at first been 


sat in awful state the great dispenser of destinies. 1 must confess that | greeted turn to the quailing one of terror, while she unrolled her pro- 

the little scene I had just witnessed had abated somewhat of my ardour phecies. 

and [ entered with far less readiness than I should have done some few | But it was with the fair sex that her reign was undisputed, and her 

moments before. | power without limit. The eager look—the blushing cheek—the trem 
It was almost dark, and the last few struggling rays of daylight which | bling inquiry—the palpitating hope she loved to see revealed, apd to 


penetrated the little chamber where ehe held ber vigils were assisted by | sooth with specious promises the heart’s anguish of those who sought her 
the light of a lamp placed upon the table, and shaded by a green hood, 1 with good faith—to cheer the dark hour, and to show the sunbeam ibrough 
a combination which to my mind invariably produces one of the most the cloud; and it is well know that more than once sbe bas been the 
melancholy atmospheres that can be well imagined. Before this table, | cause of her prognostica having been fulfilled by the very encouragement 
in a high-backed leathern chair, tall, strait, and narrow, full of brass | and hope which she sought to instil into the poor stricken bosom, or by 


nails, too, hike an upright coffin, sat the sorceress. | timely counsel rescued from a life of misery, or from despairing death, 
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those who came to seek her, while yet they tottered on the verge of the 
abyss, ere they flung themselves headlong down—to these she stretched 
forth a kindly band, anxious to support and save. 
I shall never forget the impression conveyed by that deep voice us she 
ke in low whispering words, rapid and monotonous, the decrees of 
Fate which stood revealed in the painted pictures she fingered with such 
marvellous dexterity. 
Spare me, gentile readet, the task of unveiling here what that won- 
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drous sibyl did then and there unfold touching my future destines—it | 


can Lut little boot thee. Yet it was # cunning web, woven by no unskil 
fal brain, no hesitating tongue—the usual checkered ways of light and 
shadow. Mach has already come to pass. Iam here to affirm it, be- 


cause | find upon retrospection, that the pattern and device were ali of | 


Nature’s owr designing, woven in Nature’s loom; and while J sat gap- 
ing in vulgar wonder, she was steadfastly examining my features, and 


knew by the expression written there, what was the thing most natural | 


and most likely to befal. , 

It was curious study to behold this woman play in mere sportive 
malice with the heart’s most tender sympathies, and [ could imegine the 
thrilling effect which that whispered torrent of words might have upon 
the trembling maiden seeking her, perhaps by stealth, to confide all her 
misery to that willing ear, or ask counsel of the Powers of Darkness, 
when heaven and earth seemed to have abandoned her. And then the 
trembling suspense too with which the pale listener would await the 
senter.ce !—to her the decree of life or death—and yet murmured forth 
by those cold wrinkled lips, without change of tone or manner, withent 
hurry or delay, merely as the sentence pronounced by the cards, and 
with which she herself, save as the interpreter, had nought todo. Of 
small import to her was it whether the decree brought weal or woe, 
bright dreams of happiness or grim visions of despair. 

The conference lasted for about an hour, during which time she ceased 
not speaking—her eyes half closed, and bent upon the cards she held 
before her. I had the curiosity to lean across the tibl> and gaze upon 
the set which she had lain down upon my entrance. They were sinister 
and hideous, well calculated to strike terror into the heart of the over. 
curious “consultant.” There lay in foul array the grim figure of the 
“Grand Pendu,” the blood-stained visage of the “Supplicie,”’ and the 
pale, livid face of the “Suicide.” The cards were of about twice the 
dimensions of the ordinary pack—the cross-bones and skull formed the 
aces, and the hearts and diamonds were simulated by drops of blood ! 

Alas! for poor human credulity. The cards were ragged and worn 
by frequent use, until some of the figures were well-nigh obliterated. 

She told me with much mildness, and with a degree of conviction 
which if not real, was certainly admirably counterfeited, that this was 
the pack from which was drawn the measure of men’s lives, but added, 
it was a fearful search—that she sever pressed it, but the “consultants” 
were ever eager to solve that one dread problem, either for themselves 
or for others neur and dear. She said she advised me not to try, they 
had already been shaken but a short time since; and told me that the 
extra chet © was fifty francs. 

I looked upon the implements of that unholy craft with a shudder of 
dismay. But ere [ had finished thinking of these things, the loud rust- 
ling clap caused by the sudden closing of the cards which flew through 
her hand, announced to me that my web was spun, and that | had no 
more to do than to deposit my piece of gold in Josephine’s gold cup, and 
to take my leave. 

The sorceress arose, and ringing a little bell which stood near her on 
the table, the black cat jumped from the elbow of the coffin-looking chair, 
as if her service was no longer required—a small, low door opened slow- 
ly and with mysterious groan, the dumb, dark personage who had ad- 
rmitred me, now stood grinning upon the threshold 

Mademoiselle bowed not ungracefully, and pointed thither, and I walk- 
ed outin silence throug! carpeted rooms apd curta ued doors, observant 
but of two things—that it was not the same way by which [ had entered 
—(there was doubtless mystery in that)—and that there issued from sun- 
dry dark passages a most inviting odor of “ fine cuisine,” by which I 
strongly suspected, that the sorceress was about to—dine ! 

I descended, groping my way as people are fain to do in Paris stair- 
cases at the close of a datnp day ia February, thankful to arrive without 
broken bones at the bottom of the stairs. The rain still continued tc pour 
in torrents, and as_[ stood upon the mat which the desperate concierg: 
had placed there—but as usual, all to no purpose—I felt something be- 
neath my foot, which yielded not to its we ght and pressure. I stooped 
to pick it up. The porter was at the very moment crossing the courtyard 
to light the stairs. The sudden glare from his lamp struck upon the ob- 
ject which I held in my open palm. By heavens! there was the hand of 
Fate visible in the whole occurrence—it was the very sauff box which 
the old lady had snatched from my too curious grasp, and which bad 
been the cause of my sudden terror in the old witch’s saloon. 

She had dropped it no doubt when gathering up ber dress previous to 
sallying forth ; and after having drawn it from her pocket, as she had 
done, to offer me with such bland courtesy to make use of its contents. 
Here then was the excuse to call upon the ladies, and to ascertain in 
what way I could be of service to them. For I felt sure that their story 
was interesting, and that they needed help and consolation. 

I examined over and over again the golden snuff box, of which it had 
been my lotto gain possession. It was an exquisite piece of workman- 
ship, beautifully chased on the outside, and must have been of immense 
value. There were arms engraved upon the lid—old feudal arms, barred 
with thecrusad ' cross, telling of their antiquity, and a delicate wrasth 





of vine leaves was chased around the lid, forming, by its elaborate exe- 
cution, a striking contrast to the coarse projecting hinge and the rude 
heavy snap. 

I opened the box with reverence, for the very perfume of the trinket 
had in it something aristecratical in spite of the poverty in which its 
owner was steeped to the very lips. The few remaining grains of snuff 
which it contained were of the finest and most delicate kind ; and even I, 
an old connoisseur, took them with delight. The interior of the box was 
of course much damaged by constant use, and would not bave attracted 
my attention had it not been for a small pivot which | observed inside 
the hinge. 1 pressed my finger apon it, and lo! the lining of the lid flew 
open, and disclosed to view a small miniature portrait, painted in that 
exquisite manner which has made the French limners farnous throughout 
the werld. 

It was the portrait of a young man in the very flower of youth and 
manly beauty. The fair complexion and the melancholy cast of counten- 
ance, with the long bair cut straight across the forehead, and straying it 
loose ringlets over his shoulders, told at once of La Vandee and of the 
Bocage, even without the uniform, balf-military, half-peasant, in whic 
the figure was attired. The bat, too, so wild and picturesque, with the 
broad sash tied in a bunch at the side, the long ends flowing down te the 
waist, told to the imagination many a vivid tale of Chouan end Oslen—ol 
the perilous ambush amid the underwood, and of the burning forest red 
dening the midnight sky. 

There was the calm and grave expression seated on the brow which is 
so peculiar to the Briton race, so characteristic of the people who upen 
so many occasions literally fought “to the last man,” not for glory or 
ambition—not for extent of power or increase of privilege, but for the sa- 
cied right of conscience—for heart and home, and for the liberty to wor- 
ship God as best beseemed them. 

The expression of this martial countenance was altogether one of 
the finest I had ever seen, and to this very day I have not forgotten it. 

It was about the hour of noon, on the following day, when I left my lodg- 
ings to seek the Marquise de Keradec, and her granddaughter, Madem- 
oiselle Solange de Keradec, which I learned were the names of the twe 
ladies I had met under such singular circumstances at Mademoiselle 
Lenormand’s. They dwelt in the Rue de Vaugirard. The weather un- 
like that of the preceding day, was clear and frosty. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly as I crossed the Seine, and sparkled on the water with @ joy- 
ous glitter. Allnature seemed to rejoice in the bright atmosphere, doubly 
prized after the dullness of the stormy day preceding. 

It was a delightful walk, but woe betide the inexperienced stranger who 
priding himself upon his map knowledge of Paris, undertakes to go on 
foot from the Champs Elysees to the furthermost end—toul en haut—of 
the Rue de Vangirard ; for notwithstanding the exhilarating atmosphere, 
and the agreeable anticipations concerning the possibility of being able to 
agaist the poor marquise, and the sundry castles in the air which were 
built on this foundation, yet was I heartily glad, when after toiling up the 
interminat le street in question, [arrived atlength before the house, ‘next 
door to the convent,” as it had been described to me. It was in appear- 
ance like many ofthe old houses in the neighborhood, well enough w look 

upon outside, but within full of ancleanness and corruption. ’ 

No English imagination can conjure up the horrors of the little blind 
passage through which you had to pass to gain the loge of the concierge 
nor figure to itself the cloague in which you had to stand while listening 
to hia tedious directions concerning the “ doorto the right,” and the 
‘ tiirease to the lefr.’’ And that dark and filthy stair! Each story was 
redolent of the several and peculiar odours of unsavory menages ! and 
the sights still more incongruous through each open door—the plying of 
the divers trades in this vast beehive ! and the domestic uvocations of 
each family going forward all in public. 

It was evidently one of those houses of which so many exist in Paris, 
filled in successive gradation to the very roof with artisans of every deno- 
mination under heaven. And yet there was evidently a kindly feeling 
towards the poor decayed ladies amid the working communi'y of the 
house, for having paused on the fourth story to ask of a woman who was 
shaking blankets over the bannister whether I had much further to go 
she answered with civility, and turning to her husband when I had pass- 
ed, she said, 

“Quel bonkeur, some one has come at last to visit the votsines up 
stairs! ’ 

I scrambled up to sixieme, and there paused to breathe. I could no 
help being struck by the cont ast which the little landing-place afforded, 
pour a3 it was, even poorer than the rest, to those which I had traversed 
in my journey up the stairs. The very roof was close above my head, I 
could touch it where I stood, but there was not the slightest vestige of 
dust or cobwebs on the walla, the floor was swept, and the bricks were 
clean. There was a litile slate nailed against the door whereon the 
stranger might write bis name and business when the ladies were from 
home. 

There was but one name written thereon, in a coarse, vulgar hand, 
“Pinchon, boulanger, pour le moniant de la pettte note; will call again 
in an honr.’”’ 

Tt made me sad to reflect that visitera of this description were perhaps 
the only ones that the poor ladies had received for many aday! I pulled 
the hare’s foot which Lang by the doorway, and the sound of the bell 
echoed through the hollow staircase with a groan almost sepulchral 
No one came, and | repeated the summons without effect. Again and 
again, until my patience was exhausted, and I was about descending the 
stairs with many a reproach to the negligent porter for having suffered 








cae to mount without being sure that the marquise was at home, when I 
was met by a surly-looking man carrying an open letter, of the long 
oarrow shape, which people who have lived any time in Paris look upon 
with so much terror, unless suitably provided at the moment with the 
needful. 

“So you have not been admitted T see!’ exclaimed he, angrily, “tis 
always the way. Four times have I called for this paltry bul; the por- 
ter tells me that he knows th *y are at home, they bave not been out this 
day, neither the one sor the other; but | am not w be done in this man- 


| 
ver, and [ Warrant me my carillon shall bri them if they be not dead | 
y 7 y 


both of them?!” 
Saying this he gave the bell-rope a tremendous jerk, which almost 
broke it iniwe. ‘Ihe bell again returned the same muff d, croaking 


sound which it tad done before. The man stooped and looked through | 


the keyhole. He remuined for some moments in this kneeling posture, 
ami when he rose to his feet his countenance was pale us marble, and lie 
was gasping fur breath. 

“Somethiag is wrong here!” said he in a hoarse whisper, “there has 
been foul play; the door must de forced. Wait a moment here while | 
run for tools. Do not alarm the house, they are ignorant people here, 
aad will arouse the whole quartier.” 

The man flew down the stairs, and left me standing with feelings akin 
to terror alone befure that closed door. In scarcely a moment's time 
however he :eturned, bringing with bim an iron crowbar from the neigh- 
boring blacksmith’s, and a whole posse of the blacksmith’s boys at his 
heels, for be you never so secret in your movemenrs in Paris, there is a 
marvellous instinct afloat among the working classes which tells them to 
a nicety when work may be abandoned with advantage for something 
better—news and gossip. 

The forcing of the door was the work of an instant, but it yielded not 
quickly to our endeavors to push it open. A heavy bianket was stretch- 
ed across the inside. The man who bad given the first alarm, and whom 
[ supposed to be M. Pinchon, the doulanger, looked at me mourntully 
and s.00k his head. He entered first, 1 followed with the rest, with 
subdued and no'seless step. All was dark within, and there was hesita- 
tion among the group. A faint and stifling atmosphere, so hot that it 
made the brain reel, pervaded the place. The man stepped forward and 
tore the covering fiom the window, and wrenched it open, letting in at 
once light and air. A hideous cry escaped him as the sunbeams stream- 
ed in npon that little chamber, for they should not have looked upon a 
scene like that! 

The girl was seated still and motionless at her embroidery. She sat 
upright, not even reclining backwarks in her chair, and yet there was an 


exclamation of mockery from the by-standers when some one suggested | 


that she might be asleep. 

* Asleep ! ay, ‘tis the sleep of death !"" exclaimed Pinchon, as he took 
her Land and let it fal! again, startled by the ice-col 1 touch. 

It was even so—death had overtaken ber in the midst of her labor, for 
sve still he'd in cme hand the wb of scarlet silk which she had been 
using; the other band was buried amid the fair hair which fell over her 
forehead, and her elbow, leaning upon the tapestry-irame, supported her 
head from falling. Her eyelids were closed, and she seemed buried in 
sieep, calm and gentic as that of a child. Sne was attired in a loose 
dressing-gowa of white dimity! and the long fair ringlets upon which the 


sun shed a guldem tinge, as if in mockery, ‘ell in mch masses over Ler | 


shoulders. 
ic was evident that she had f.llen gently into her eternal slumber, calm 
and Lappy, and in peace wit a! the world. 

Far diderent bad been the fate of the aged Marcuise de Keradec 
Ste was on her knees beside the lirge a m-ctrair wherein the girl was 
seated; her hands were clasped as if in prayer, and her head was raised 
—nay, even thrown back, for her dying louk bad been towards her child. 
Tue noonday sun streamed into h: chamber, avd fell full upon that 
ghastly livid cuntenauce, upon which dark passion had set its seal at che 
last death pang; and the fixed and morbid stare of the eyes was so pain 
ful to bebold, that one of the bystanders, with a feeling of delicacy which 
| should scarcely have expected to find among there rude children of 
toil, drew the curtain with a sidden jerk, theowing at once those livid 
features into shade. 

There was @ paper lying upon the table; it was closely written—the 
wiiting of the marquise. The characters were trembiing and uncertain, 
and the line, unyv-n. The wording bore trace of the confusion which 
existed in the writer's intellect, and ran as followa: 

“It is useless to struggle ionger. None can avert their destiny—the 
hind 0° Fate is stecnger than even the humen will, Now is the hour 
arrived, and freedom 1s at hand—ay, freedom from care, from want and 
peverty—rest for both of us from the terror and despair which of late 
have followed in our steps, and, iike grinning fiends have chased us even 
here—where we are standing now—on the borders of the dark abyss 
from whence there is n» turning back. 

“Solange! my sweet Solange! She knows not that her deliverance is 
s9 nigh. Worn out with labor, she has fallen asleep even as she toiled. 
i: is the eleventh hour of the nizht, and she bas had to-day neither food 
nor rest—no wonder, then, that she sleeps this deep and deadly sleep. 
Rejoice, and thank me, child, thou shalt awake in heaven! 

“ It is the eleventh hour of the night !—he came not—neither will he 
come. She who knows all things, foretold that if he came nut now, we 
suould behold him no more. He is gone before us doubtless, and it was 
her kindly manner of giving us this warning. Ob, what a foo was I to 
hope even for that sing. instant! 
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“ He who first enters here, must search the chamber with great care; 
| he will find a golden box, which, by some evil chance, I have mislaid 
since yesterday. Let bim who finds it, remember that [ have wanted 
food and raiment, and yet have kept that bauble through all the penury 

which has been mine, because it was all that remained to me of my 

gallant boy, whose brave spirit gushed forth in the cause of life and 
liberty amid the green valleys of our loved Bucag= 

“It would have soothed my death now to pave had his image on my 
| bosom; but even this poor consolation is denied me. I myself have 
sought it until I have grown weary. My brain is troubled, and my alght 
is tailing. Ha! the clock of the Carmelite tolling the half-hour!—that 
single stroke '—it is like the summons to eternity!—it is well that Tam 
ready —there—let me kneel and pray—ay, it is well to pray—for——" 

‘Tue pen had dropped from her hand, for there was a large blot upon 
| the paper which hid the meaning of the concluding words. She had died 
| while yet her prayer was on her lips. Let us hope that it was heard at 
| the bar of heaven and not refused. 

Never, to my dying day, shall L forget that scene. It haunts me still 
when fevered in my dreams. I had despatched one of the crowd for a 
surgeon, although it was but 4 puerile step to do so, for there could be 
no hope left. The charcoal which had been the means of death, had 
burnt all to ashes in the chaffing-dish, and the white powder filled the 
room at every movement or even breathing of the bystanders. 

There was something almost indecent in this exhibition of Death to 
the gaping crowd, for the room was by this time filled; but none dare 
touch the dead until the entrance of the commissaire, and it was not till 
he arrived that the corpses were laid side by side upon the nartow bed, 
and the room was cleared of the crowd of rude officious strangers who 
| had gathered there. 

The very next day before sunset the Marquise de Keradec ahd her 
grandchild were both buried in one grave. From respect I followed 
them to their last home, and on my return | was summoned to the mairie 
to give my evidence, and bear witness to the death of the marquise and 

| of Solange. ‘ 

I accordingly attended with the worthy Pinchon, whose feeling and 
sensibility throughout the whole affair completely belied the unfavourable 
opinion I had at first formed of his character. The ceremony waé short 
and hurried, Pinchon swore to being the first who entered the chamber 
_ afier the sad catastrephe, and I tore testimony to the sealing of the 
| papers. 
| ; eo just going to deposit at the greffe the golden enuff box which I 
| still had in my posseasion, when the greffier's dapper clerk, who had 
| been all the tume flapping the dust from bis boots with his India foulard, 
| started suddenly forward, ¢x:luiming, 

“Keradec! the Marquise de Keradec, say you? Why ‘twas but the 
| day before yesterday tbat a gentleman called bere and worried us to 

death to seek among our registers to see if the name was down on our 

books as an inbahitant of our parish. He said that he had been search- 
| ing without success, through every arrondissement in Paris, and that he 
| cared not what sum of money he gave, provided be could find the Mar- 
| quise de Keradac. He went away quice desperate, finding we knew 
| nothing of the name, but loft bis address ia case we might bear any thing 
| coacerning her.” 


He handed me the card. It was that of “‘M. de Keradec, Colonel au 
service des Républiques Argentines.” 

, 1 took down the address, resolving not to give up the box until I had 

seen him, as, if he proved to be a near relation, it was into his hands 
| that I had better resign it. ' 
Oa my return home | wrote him a few lines requesting an interview 
| meRioning what it was, the subject concerning upoa which he had left 
| his address at the mairie. 

The very next morning, while I was yet at breakfast, a stranger was 
ushere! jato my room. He was a tall, handsome youth, attired in an 
uniress military coat. His features-were bronzed and his hair dark, L 
nad never beheld him to this hour, but yet there was no need to an- 
nounce him by name, for the moment he entered I involuntagily laid my 
hand upon the golden snuff box, which lay upon the mantelpiece. The 
likeness of the stranger was so strong to the portrait contained thetein 
that he needed no further introduction, for the Breton countenance, al- 
though losing its fairness by change of climate, or roundness by change 
of circumstance, yet will remain peculiar umong every race of men until 
the end of time, 

He had been made acquainted with every detail of the sad event by 
the greffier’s clerk, who having dusted his boots, had of course hurried 
to claim his reward. It was well for me that he knew it all—U could 
not have borne to witness the first burst cf his despair, for it must bave 
been terrific. 

I could judge of this by the utter prostration of his strength after the 
night’s agony, and the gasping effort with which he spoke. 1 placed the 
golden box in his hands and told him all the circumstances of its being 
in my posession. 

He remembered it right well, and was unable to restrain his tears at 
again beholding it, for it was his father’s likeness which it contained ; 
but it seemed by degrees, however, to bring relief to speak of those he 
had lost, and h3 told me of all he had suffered to return and aid them. 
| Little did he dream that he would return for this! 

He had been fighting and toiling in a burning clime, enduring hard- 
| ship and privation, and risking his very life each hour of the day but to 


bring comfort te the age of the marquise and happiness to Solange, 
Poor south! by the trembling of the tongue, aud the bitter suppresse 
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Bob rye which he inte the name, I could guess more than he mer 


have owned. 

He said that he had been for some time on distant service in the inte- 
rior of the country from whence he had just arrived—that letters had 
miscarried, and that he knew not of his relatives’ change of abode, while 


‘ ‘ | 
they bad doubtless not received his own communication and remittances | 


to them. 
For two days after his arrival, he had paced the whole of Paris in 


search of some clue whereby to guide him concerning the residence of | 
He said that he had a singular presentiment at the marie | 


the marquise. 


of the arondissement, which bad caused him to urge his search more | 


earnestly there than elsewhere—that be had even returned after he had 
left bie address; but the hour was too late, and the clerks had al! de- 

rted. 

“*What day was it?” 

“On Monday last.’ 

“ What was the hour?” 

“ Four o'clock; 
I had wo stand for some time beneath the gateway, for the rain poured 
down in torrents. Why do you ask me this?” 

I did not answer, for I was absorbed in the memory of the words 
which | had heard. 

“ The principles of good and evil are struggling at this very hour. 
If you see him not to-night you will behold him no more. 


said I, rather nervously. 


_#BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Thomas Baring, who, without being a partner in the house, received wit 
the title from Sir Francis the immense be wreditary estates gained by 1! 
business operations confided to that house bythe American people. The ”" 
two sons of Sir Thomas Baring, Thomas (candidate for the City) an 
John, are now partners of the house, while the second son of old Sir Fran. 
cis (Alexander), who acted as senior partner of the house for more than 
thirty years, who married Miss Bingham, of Philadelphia, and retired 
from the house in 1828 with a fortune of two millions, is now Lord Asb 
burton. Thus a few active young men from Exeter, in Devonshire, have 
by the influence they possessed through the munied operations of th 
American Goverrment and people, not unly advanced themselves to im- 
mense fortunes, but to distinguished marks of honor from their Sovereign. 


Evrects or Fanaticism.—Agnes de Rocher was the only daughter 


| Of one of the wealibiest merchants of Paris, and was admited by ail the 


business was over at the office, and I remember that 


The word of menace had been kept indeed to the greedy ear, and | 


broken to the sense. 
no more! 
day that they had died despairing thus this cruel death. 

The youth returned to South America, once more to resume his life of 
peril, and tobear without hope his heavy burden. 
the restlessness of woe, armed with my information concerning Made- 
moiselle Lenormand, he went, before his departure, to seek her, full of 
reproach and bitter accusation, declaring that it was doubtless her hard 
Pr hecy which had driven the weak aad credulous mind of the marquise 

espair. 

The “ devineresse ”’ 
come with the justness of his reproaches. She then turned thoughtfully 
to the large volume wherein she inscribed at times her ‘‘ Oracles,” and 
after remaining for a few moments buried in deep calculation therein, 
she raised her eyes flashing with delight, and exclaimed joyfully— 

“The combination then was just. It was my first trial; and since 
that day I have not dared to use it, for it was a fearful risk. Why came 
you not before? Could I have known that it would have proved so cor- 
rect as this, I might have made discoveries yet more important. Leave 
me now, I pray you, while the inspiration is yet upon me, that I may 
recal, if possible, the means by which 1 had arrived at such important 
ends. Blame me not, young man, | but read the book of fate as it was 
unfolded to my sight, nor sought to deceive with fal-e words, or to betray ; 
and,” she paused a moment, and added with a self satisfied smile, “ see 
you I have met with my reward, for the combination cannot be denied !” 

She withdrew smiling and overjoyed into her own private study, leaving 
the youth a prey to his own wounded and indignant feelings. He saw 
her no more, for in a few days afterwards he left the country, and em- 
barked for the land of his adoption, where he still remains, fighting and 
toiling on, but hopeless and alone ! 
= For myself I never again songht the sorceress, nor dabbled in her 
magic lore. The lesson had been too strong a one to pass unheed by. I 
even resisted the invitation conveyed to me through a friend to visit her 
once more, for I thought of the Marquise de Keradec, and of the sweet 
Solange, and remembered that they both might yet have lived honored 
and happy, had they but left to Providence the disposition of their fate, 
nor sought with rash and guilty mistrust of His divine mercy to forstal 
His all-wise decree. G. C. 


It was buttoo true—they had indeed beheld bim 


————— 
FROM OUR FOREIGN FILES. 


Tue Barinos.—In the year 1786, William Bingham, of Philadelphia, 
was a senator in Congress, and through his influence with General Wash- 
ington, obtained for his son-in-law, Mr. Alexander Baring, the agency 
of the United States Government in its monied transactions with England, 
or, more properly speaking, Mr. Bingham induced the Government to 
change their general banking account from Messrs. Willinks, at Amster- 
dam (given them by John Adems and Benjamin Franklin), to the Barings 
in London, and from that pericd till within a few years the house of 


listened with composure and silence, as if over- | 


And yet he was living still, and had sought them on the very | 


I am told that with | 





| modation, that the common eye grew familiar to ir. 


Baring and Co., through al) their changes of partnership, have transacted | 


the business, public and private, of the United States, with an immense 
amount of mercantile business generally for American citizens. Added 


to this (through the same influence), that house was given the account of | 


the first bank of the Unired States, which expired in 1811. When the 


new bank of the United States was chartered in 1818, they received the | 


thus transacting the monied business of the banking institutions of 
America and of the general Government, and, we may add, of the mer- 
cantile community, for a period of more than forty years pact, realizing 
immense commissions and profits, and at all times holding large balances 
of the banks in their bands, giving them the appearance if not the reality 
of controlling a considerable part of the fluating capital of the whole 
United States. [tis reasonable to suppose that these marks of confidence 
gave to the partners of the house great influence in the British Empire, 
and also on the Continent. The elder member of the firm, Mr. Francis 
Baring, was made a baronet; 





great surprise of all who witnessed it, a real mu 


appointment of agent of the Bank of England, and for Europe generally, | 


neighborhoed for her beauty and virtue. In 1403 her father died, leaving 
her the sole possessor of his wealth, and rumor immediately disposed of 
her hand to all the young gallants of the quarter; but whether it was 
that grief for the loss of her parent had turned her head, or that the 
gloomy fanaticism of that time bad worked with too fatal effect on her 
pure and inexperienced imagination, she took net only marriage and the 
male sex into utter abomination, but resolved to quit the world for ever, 
and to make herself a perpetual prisoner for religion’s sake. She deter 
mined, in short, to become what was thep called a recluse, and as such 
to pass the remainder of her days in a narrow cell built within the wal! 
ofachbureh. On the oth of October, accordingly, when the cell, only « 
few feet square, was finished in the wall of the church of Sr. Opportune 
Agnes entered her final abode, and tae ceremony of her reclusion bega:.. 
The walls and the pillars of the sacred editice bad been hung with tapes- 
try and costly cloths, tapers burned onevery altar, the clergy of the cap 
tal and the several religious communities thronged the church. The 
Bishop of Paris, attended by his chaplains and the canons of Notre Dame, 
entered the choir, and celebrated a pontifical mass: he then approached 
the opening of the cell, sprinkled it with holy water, and after the poe: 
young thing had bidden adieu to her friends and relations, ordered the 
masons to fill up the aperture. This was done as strongly as stone and 
mortar could muke it; nor was any opening left, save only a smal! loop- 
hole through which Agnes might hear the offices of the church, and re 
ceive the aliments given her by the charitable. She was eighteen years 


| old when she entered this living tomb, and she continued within it eighty 


years, till death terminated her sufferings. 


UmBRELLAS.—It is curious to observe the slender thanks given to those 
who endeavor to increase the comforts and conveniences of the human 
race. When Jonas Hanway, though a very popular and respectatie 
character, first appeared in the streets of London with an umbrella, he 
was looked upon with a feeling similar to that with which the ancient 
prophet of that name was regarded. The novel example of such eflemi- 
nacy was ridiculed as quite insufferable, and preferring the rays ef the sun 
to the shower of missiles with which he was assailed, he quietly put it 
down, and took shelter in a cutler’s shup, from the back-door of which he 
retreated into an adjoining street, and without further molestation got 
safe home. It was some time before he again ventured to defend him- 
self publicly against the sun’s rays; but, being deemed an eecentric, his 
singularity was overlooked, and he was permitted to waik quietly under 
cover. At length so many began to avail themselves of the like accom 
A few rurals stopped 
now and then to gaze and wonder, but felt rather amused than offended. 
The imitation at length spread from the Bond-street men of fashion to 
the men of smock frocks and aprons; and in our day there is scarcely any 
one, however poor, that has not an umbrella. They are become as com- 
mon as shoes and stockings. 


Docs.—Some dogs possess a singular knack of hunting out anything 
that has recently been in the possession of their masters. There is one 
ludicrous anecdote of this faculty, which we fear is too good to be true. 
A gentleman made a bet that a dog would identify a franc that he had 
thrown down upon the Boulevards in Paris. Before the dog had dis- 
covered the money a passenger had picked it up. Presently the dog 
caught the scent, followed the stranger to his hotel, remeined with him 
all day, and attended him to bed, to the great delight of his newly-con- 
sticuted master, who was extremely flattered by his sudden attachment. 
But the moment the gentleman pulled off his small-clothes, in the pocket 
of which he had placed the franc, the dog barked at the door, as if desi- 
rous to get out. The door was opened, the dog cavght np the breeches, 
and rushed away to his rightful master. Shortly afterwards arrived, al! 
deshabillé the owner of the breeches, trembling for a purse of gold that 
lay in the same pocket with the important franc.— Quarterly Revier 


Extraorpinary Cirncumstance.—A few weeks ago a man in the 
township of Illey, named Hadley, was unfortunate enough to break his 
leg. It was properly cared for by a surgeon, and the other day, to th 
shroom grew out of the 
bandages on his leg to the size of a halfpenny. The person who sends 
us this assures us we may positively rely upon its being the fact. The 
people in the house were always considered to be excessively dirty 
[The “ real mushroom,”’ as it is called, we should imagine. & 
species of fungus growth, arising from filth and neglect, an occurrenc® 
which sometimes happens under such circumstances. }— Worcesi+r 
Chronicle. 


must be, 


TMPORTANT TRANSPosITION.— Louis Philippe, who was at one perio? 


of his hfe nothing more than a Freneh mas'er, is now master of We 


this title descended to his eldest son, | French. 
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InTERESTING Exreriment.—The Courrier Francais states, that on 
Friday last, a most curious experiment was made in the hospital of the 
Salpetriere at Paris with a machine invented by Dr. Payerne, called a 
purifier, the object of which is to purify the air without renewing it in 
hospitals, prisons, mines, diving beils, and, in general, in all places where 
the air has been vitiated. 

aterest from the important results to be derived from its success, was 
witnessed by deputies from the Acacemy of Sciences, the Administ: atien 
of Hospitals, and by several distinguished chemists and physicians. Dr. 
Payerne completely succeeded in what he proposed, viz., to purify the 
air completely in an enclosed space without communication with the ex- 
ternal air. The thermometer at the same time descended several de- 
Dr. Payerne proposes, in a few days, to make an experiment 
with his machine on a diving bellin the Seine, by which the divers may 
main an indefinite time under water without communication with the 
simospheric air. 


grees. 
4 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE OLD, LOVE QUIET: 


—~—annos Sexaginta natus es 
Aut plus, ut conjicio.—Heavt. Ter., Act I, Sc. L. 





Ths quiet beauty of this scene sheds peace 
Upon my aged heart. 
In childhoods days 
I loved to play beside the running brook, 
The sound of its eternal bubbling woke 
An echo in my heart, and as I mocked 
Its constant voice, running along its bank, 
To watch the slender vessel [ had cast 
Upon its stream, I shouted loud and long. 
I thought—poor simple child—that God had made 
Nothing more lovely thar my favorite brook. 
As years stole on, I climbed the moun/ain side 
In all the vigor of unwearied youth. 
The dangerous precipice, the o’erhanging crag 
Were then my joy. Ambition’s fire was lit— 
To climb where none before had dared to climb 
Was glorious, and | fought with rock and cliff 
Till L bad conquered. 
Soon I was a man. 
Earth poured its turbid flood into my breast, 
Staiaing my spirit with its dismal hues, 
And care and woe became my intimates. 
I sought the ocean-shore for sympathy ; 
The roaring waves told me of Him, whose power 
Had stirred the mighty waters; and the calm, 
Uarippled surface showed his power to quell. 
The breeze which swept across its heaving breast 
Tempered the fever of my care-worn heart— 
The spray baptized me to a holier life. 
On, those were active days. 
But now I'm old; 
The babes around the hearth where I once played 
limb on my knee and call me * Grandpapa ;” 
They say my head is white, and playfully 
Mingle their da:k and shining locks with mine, 
And press their cheeks upon my rugged brow 
To smovth the wrinkles there. 
I know I'm old 
The old love quiet, and this peaceful scene 
Delights my heart. Here is no noisy brook— 
No lofty precipice—no roaring sea. 
A solemn forest yonder bows its top 
To summer’s gentle breeze. Here golden fields 
Await the reaper. There a river steals 
Along its serpent-track, silent and smooth. 
The sheep are resting on yon sunny bill, 
And all is quiet. This is my delight. 
Noise for the infant, danger for the youth, 
Grandeur and beauty for the strong and gay ; 
Bat for the old, quiet and rest are joys 
Above all others. How I long for Heaven, 
For there “the weary are at rest.’’ 


| 


This experiment, which excited the greatest | 


| 
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CONTINGENT LOVE. 


A MODERN UALLAD 


At eve, when the moonlight was shiaing, 
And the south wind in whispers arose, 
A youth, by the streamlet reclining, 
Thus pour’d forth the stream of bis wees 
“T sigh and [ sing for the maiden, 
Who dwells in the depth of yon grove ; 
Not the lily, its whiteness array'd in, 
So beautiful seems to my love.” 


And the maiden, she drank in the ditty, 
With keen ears and a tremulous heart ; 
But there dwelt an old man in the city, 
And he in her musings had part. 
She answer’d love’s song by another, 
To the very same tune, if less sweet ; 
And some sighs, which she etruggled to smother, 
Were caught by the youth at her feet. 
“Ah, me! [ confess you are dearest, 
But then, you can buy nothing dear; 
Your song is the sweetest and clearest, 
And I dote on your whiskers and hair* 
But then, the old man in the city, 
Has bonds and bank nctes, and a store 
Of treasures, both costly and pretty, 
And he promises gold in galore. 
“ With you I procure love by marriage, 
But love is poor feeding alone ; 
With him I have horses and carriage, 
With you but a crust and a bone. 
He gives me no time to considder, 
Still pressing with tongue and with pen; 
But if ever he leaves me a widdow— 


With his treasures—come sing to me then.” Ss. 
_———_ 


TO A LADY ON LEAVING MY NATIVE LAND. 
BY LI#UT. GEO. W. ROBBINS, U. S$. M. 
When fading in the distant sky 
My native shores recede from view, 
And memory turns, with tearful eye, 
To sigh to all she loves, adieu; 
Then shall a rising thought of thee 
Steal gently o’er my pensive breast, 
Pure as the dream of infancy, 
When cherubs guard its smiling rest. 
When, tossed upon the angry waves, 
Our barque shall seem to cleave the skies, 
Or sinking deep to ocean's caves, 
While Hope within my bosom dies; 
E’en in that dark and dreadful hour, 
Fancy shall paint thee smiling nigh, 
And pointing to that guardian Power, 
That hears and heeds the feeblest cry. 


When gliding o’er the sunny seas, 
Like some lone spirit of the deep, 
Our barque shall bound before the breeze, 
Cleaving the billows as they sleep; 
Perchance some rudely chanted lay, 
With winds and waters mingling free, 
Shall waft me on its tones away, 
To home and happiness and thee. 
And should I hail again the land— 
The glorious land that gave me birth— 
And grasp once more the friendly hand, 
Upon that dear and hallowed earth ; 
Oh, may I hear thy well-known voiee 
Welcome the wanderer of the sea! 
Then while his heart and tongue rejoice, 
His prayers shall rise to heaven for thee. 
Yard, Brooklyn 
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tiser—the Washington Capitol—the New York Awrora—the Philo 
delphia Ledger—the Boston Transcript, carried on by a woman, 


} est. we bear of 
| (whose carryings on, by the way, are among the pleasantest we bear of, 


| sometimes)—the Portland Tsibune—ali papers of worth—and among 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their | 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- | 


dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


—— 


To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 


sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 


limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 

portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

a 

TRAVELLING AGENTS —Mr. He 


sry M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 


Mr. Israet E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Waurrie, Wm. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Srem and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. C. W. Jawtes, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- 
sisted by Moses Mrexen, James R. Smita, J. B. Humpareys, J. T. 
Dent, G. H. Comstock and E. Y. Jensinas. 

Mr. Jous H. Wintersotuam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. WHEELER are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Jony N. Turt e, « f Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 


scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout Michi- 
gan and other States. 


a 
OUR NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
The Proprietors of the “ Broturr Jonatuan” have made arrange- 
ments with the re-publishers of Blackwoods’ Magazine—the London, 
Westminster, Edinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, by which they 
are enabled to make the following liberal offer :—they will supply for one 
year, to mail subscribers— 
One copy of the Prother Jonathan and Blackwood, or eitherof the 
Reviews, for - 


a 


9 00 


he very best of thecountry. We have looked them al! over, and find the 
subject mentioned favorably in no less than eight. 
Beginning with Tennessee, we have the following from the Nashvilie 
Union, about a Bill just through the Senate in favor of manied women. 
“ We eught not to refuse todo right, because it has been customary to 


; j ; . : well 
do wrong. Common justice demands that every person, male as well as 


- 
| female, should bave the absolute control of whatever estate he or she is 


lawfully possessed ; why then should it cease to be just for a woman to 


é . ; ens § » 
retain all her property when she contracts marriage ! What is ther 


| the contract or the relation that should compel her instantly to lose her 
{ 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 


hold upon her own 7? 

“ Under the old law, which has been miscalled the ‘ perfection of 
wisdom,’ how many worthy women have been reduced from competence 
to begeary ? how many have been the victims of worthless fortune-hunt- 
ere? how many have suffered cruel privations from miserly husbands ’ 
how many have been teft penniless widows, their property beleg taken to 
pay their husband’s debts? The law now proposed simply provides 
that the wife shall have the same undisturbed control of her own estate 
after marriage which she had before. It prevents her property from pase- 
ing out of herhands, on marriage, by mere operation of law, witout her 
consent. Itelevates woman one step higher in the scale of being, and 


ee rene ‘ a 
gives her a rank which in all christian countries she has proved herself t 


deserve. And besides all this, the measure injures ne one—It takes from 


| tracting much attentionin some of the States. 


no man anything that belongs to him—it will prevent frends and the 
smuggling of property—and last, though not least important in ite conse- 
qnences, it will diminish the number of old maids, who now retuse te 
marry lest their effects should be squandered.” 

That's the true doctrine afterall! 

And then for Down East, we have the Portland Advertiser, certainiy 
one of the best managed papers of our country, following the business 
up, and quoting from the Tennessee Observer. 

“The security of the rights of property to married women, has been a:- 
In Georgia there has 
been a good deal of discussion about it, and in Tennessee, it will be seen 
by the following, the agitation approaches a practical end. The ee 
of the last few years, have shown so much devastation of married wo~ 


| men’s property by the misfortunes of their husbands, thatsome new mo- 


- $5 00 | 
7 00 | 


- 1000) 


Subscribers desirous of availing themselves ofs thi arrangement, must 


send the amount in advance, free of expense, to the publisher, Enwarp 
STEPHENS, 162 Nassau street, New York. 


The above are all fac-similes of the originals, and contain highly inte- | 


resting and valuable articles. 
—_—_—_—_—SSE 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


Whatever may be thought of our u/tra doctrines upon this great sub- 
ject—and we cheerfully acknowledge they are u//ra in the broadest mean- 
ing of the term—it cannot be denied that a wholesome change is at work 
over all the land in favor of women—in favor, that is, of the best part of 
our whole population. Some eight or nine millions at least. 

No less than five, and we have reason to hope, six of our largest Legis- 
lative bodies, have already taken the business in hand, with a becoming 
seriousness, and a wise foresight. Laws have already been passed in 
four out of the six—and now we find Tennessee and Georgia fast fullow- 
ing in their wake. 


The newepapers too, are in the field. 


De You can hardly take up one, 
its politics or standing, East, West, North or South. 
which has not something to say in favor of Womans’ Rights. And 
some are waking up with a vengeance. 

To the proof. Upon eur table are now lying about a dozen. Among 


them are the Nashville Union, the New York Sun—the Portland Adver- 


whatever may be 


dification of the law, seems the dictate of justice as well as of prudence. 


“ Woman's Kicuts is Tensesser.—The Bill introduced by Mr. 
Nicholson and afterwards digested and amended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to whom it was referred, ‘ to secure to married women their own 
property,’ has passed its final reading in the Senate almost unanimously, 
the vote being 21 10 4. It will doubtless pass the House and become 
law without much opposition. 

“ The provisions of th’s bill are so just and humane that the wonder is 
that it was not long ago placed on our Statute Book. 
ried women the use and enjoyment of all the property they possessed 
before their coverture, whether it accrues to them by purchase, distribu- 


It seeures to mar- 


: ¢ 
| tion, or by deed of gift, holding it exempt from executions on account o! 
| the hushand’s"debts ; so conditioned as to impose a liability for such ar- 


ticles as are necessary to the support and maintenance of the family, with 


a provision that the wife may ,by deed duly acknowledged, proven end 
| 


registered, transfer her property to satisfy her husband’s debta. It is also 
further provided that should the wife die without issue, or the descen 
ants of such, the husband shall be the sole heir, but should she die, leav 


, . ee 
ing children or the descendants of such, being also children of such hus 
gc 


‘ 


law have been so d ey 


band, he shall be entitled toa letter of adminisiration, on giving bor 


and security, to distribute the property equally among himself and suc! 


The law is similar to that now in force in Louisiana. 


have the, Boston Transcript breaking ground afier the 


children. 


And then we 


following fashion. 


“Tue Ricauts or Women —A bill has paseed the Senate of Tennes 


see, by a very large majority, to secure to married women the use and eo- 
j »yment of their own property. The justice of euch a measure see me at 
once soapparent, that itis a matter of wonder, why it is now, for the firet 
time, to he established by law. The principles of the English commo: 


ly grafted into onr jurisprudence, that this and 5i 
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milar measures have met with but little countenance in most of the States 
because of the great and important changes which they were likely to 
produce in one of the fandamental rules of that law. This sort of oppo- 
sition, however, is the fruit of prejudice, and justice has been denied 
solely to prevent an innovation on long established usages. Under the 


sivil law’ which prevails in Louisiana, no distinction is made as to the 





right of women to their preperty.”” 

But we have noroem for furtker extracts to-day, and beg leave to finish 
with a paragraph, exceedingly pat to our purpose, from the celebrated 
Souvenirs de la Marquise d Crequy, Vol. 1,274. Showing how pru- 
dent mothers and wives are, and elways have been, where left to them- 
sevez, in the management of their property. 

« Sati remarqué que les fortunes ne periclitent guerc, et se rélablis- 
sent presque toujours eoris la tutéle des femmes, qui d'abord, et de fon- 
dation ne veulent jamais entendre parla de-nen aliéner, et qui sont tou- 
jours en frayeur des gens d’ affaires et en defiance contre les projects 
) amelioration pretendue, pour peur 4°) ils doivent codver un peu d’argent 
Cest leur ignorance del’ administration des biens qui les met en gar- 
de ; et c’est leur méfiance qui sauve le partrimoine de leurs enfans, On 
m'a toujours demandé comment j’avais pu si briew rétablir la fortune dé 
monfils? J'ai ménagé pour payer sans empeunter et sans vouloir écou- 
ter jamais les propositions des procureurs ou des intendans : voila ma 
recette, et voila toute ma science administrative.” Souvenirs de la Mar- 
guise de Ciéquy. Vol. 1, page 274. 

But stay-—as all our readers may not happen to know French, suppose 
we help them to a translation, side by side with the original ? 

I have remarked that fortunes are seldom endangered, and are almos¢ 
always re-established under ihe management of women; who, in the 
fret place, and from the begining, will never listen to non-alienation, 
and who are always afraid of your men of business, and full of distrust 
toward projects of improvement, so called, fur fear they may cost alittle 
money. dtés their ignorance of business and the management of pro- 
perty which puts them upon their guard. And it is their distrust, 
which preserves the inkeritance of their children. People ask me how 
[ have been able to re establish the fortunecf my son. I have managed 
io pay without borrowing ; and I have always kept clear of agents and 
attornies. Behold mysecret! Behold the sum and substance of all my 
management !”’ 

Wasn’t she a sensible woman ! 

ee 

Dr. Cotryers’ New Worx.—The Boston Mail inflicted a severe 
shock upon the nervous systems of this community in general, and the 
editorial portion of it in particular, the other day, by an announcement 
that Dr, Collyer, did, in the most savage manner possible, intend toan- 
nihilate some, and upon the rest, practice a species of mesmerism, of 
the effect of which, their weak minds had as yet formed no conception. 

We hesitated to republish the startling fact—knowing the high state 
of fermentation, to which the feelings of the public bad arrived, in con- 
sequence of previous attacks from other quarters, and not knowing to 
what dreadfully suicidal results it might by possibility tend. 

It rejoices us exceedingly, to be enabled to state, now, that adoubt has 
been raised by certain papers, professing to be in the Doctor's secrets— 
ndeed they go so far as to deny his intention of writing a book at all, 
and presume that if he did write to the Editor of the Daily Mail, it must 
have been done, when in a state of mesmerism, or when he was in com- 
munication with some subject, whose feelings are arrayed in deadly ho:- 
ulity to our dear and belied country, whose sentiments he uttered and 
not his own. 

The Mail however insists upon theveracity of the fact, and only promis- 
sus a short respite—namely, until the arrival of tle next steamer, asthe 
sueets would be ready by the time of her sailing. 

Well, even this postponement was kind—and if the worst comes to the 
worst, we shall at least have had time to prepare ourselves to meet the 
blow with fortimde. For our own part, we had some idea of summoning 
& consultation of Pathetists, to produce upen us, such an effect as shal! 
render us insensible to the excoriation, but upon secend thoughts, con 
eluded to await the arrival] of the book, as in all! probability that wil 
produce the desired effect. Nous cerrons. 

stated 
GREEN Pras.—The New Orleans markets abounded with this luxury 


on the 16th inst. For two dimes sufficient for two persons could be 
purchased, 
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OUR YOUNG AUTHORS. 
C. Doxaip Mc Leop.—if this young man had not been so long a 
contributor to the Brother Jonathan, we should feel more at liburty to 
speak our vpinion regarding him and bis rare talents. But we have a 


| sort of old fashioned modesty, which holds our pen in thraldom whenever 


we take ourselves, our journal or our writers as subjects. We revere 
impudence, and entertain a degree of profound homage for men who 
fold their self complacency arourd them like a garment, and find means 
of glorifying themselves in every page that they happen to write, moral, 
scientific or political; but our particular talent runs to unprofitable ad- 
miration of such genius—unever to emulation! We regret it—we are 
ashamed of ourselves; but it is the truth! To admire this sort of 
genius in others—to stand with our editorial hat off, and marvel at its 
extraordinary success, is the utmost we can hope to enjoy. Never ask us 
to fill our columns with self praise. We have the desire—all the lofty 
aspirations requisite to an aim so nuble; but our strength is not equal to 
our ambition. A donkey, with blue ribbons in his ears, sitting ia the 
lap of a reigning beauty, with his nose lying aflectionately among the 
roses of her cheek, could not feel half.so awkward as we do, whenever 
a desire to perpetrate a little self-puffery comes over us. A grasshopper 
in a Roman toga,—or a tadpole in regimentals,—would feel perfectly 
dignified, compared with us when about to enter on an effort of that 
kind. But in our dissertation on editors, donkeys, tadpolas and grass- 
hoppers, the subject of our paragraph is neglected. 

C. Donald Mac Leod then, to speak of him bodily, is yet a very young 
man. You who have read his fiery and thrilling story of the Student, or 
Student’s Wife—we are not certain of the title—would be astonished 
that any thing so startlingly great could have been written by one so 
youthful. But converse with him awhile—draw him out on his favorite 
subjects—and you will be still more surprised that the rough poetry 
breaking throngh every word of his speech—not verse, we beg you to 
remember, but the strength and force of poetry—has not accomplisher 
something greater yet. MacLeod is not merely a clever man—a promi- 
sing young fellow, or very talented indeed ; he is a man of genius— 
high and powerful genius,—which will make itself felt and acknow- 
ledged all over the country in less than five years. We have said that 
he is very young—not, we should think, over three and-twenty, which is 
a very early age indeed for a man to have distinguished himself at all. 
Had he written the tales and poetry we have read at an earlier age, we 
should expect little from him in the future,—having no faith in forced 
intellect, and less admiration for the emanations of minds diseased in 
their infancy. But our author has started in his literary career on a 
sure foundation. Well read in the classics, master of many languages, 
and enthusiastic in disposition, he has a world of acquired strength to 
depend upon, independent of the natural genius for which he is indebted 
to the Creator alone. The great evil which he has to avoid is too much 
haste and too little patience in maturing his subjects. There is a great 
deal of drudgery, if we may use the term, which the young and over- 
spirited are apt to revolt at, but which is quite indispensable to success 
in any wa'k of literature. It is a false idea, that imagination and fluency 
of language alone is requisite to the writer of fiction. There is no walk 
of literature where judgement, tact, industry and patient thought, are 
more essential than here. Without these the most brilliant genius will 
inevitably run riot, and produce wild vagaries and absurd bombast; 
which, instead of exciting the heart, can arouse wonder alone, and ter 
minate in disappointment both to the author and reader. 

Mac Leod has now but to study authoreraft, and gain the experience 
and habits necessary to well constructed fiction. He has genius, educe- 


eae 
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tion, head and heart—every thing necessary to success in authorship. 
A little more industry and patient thought—something more of ths ex- 
perience which years will bring—and this young man cannot fail to 
stand foremost in the rank of American Authors, and of English Au- 
thors also. Let him be patient, industrious and hopeful. In the con- 
fused and despicable state given to our literature by the laws of our 
country, which have crowded all our first and more experienced writers 
into Magazines, almost to the exclusion of young and promising authors, 


let their genius be what it may, but few channels to distinction remain 
open. But through some of these channels this young man must and 
will be recognized. He has strength and power which will find voice 
and make itself heard by the people. It is all nonsense !—Genius—true, 
strong, firm genius, cannot be crushed in a country like ours. The peo- 
pla are the best critics on earth—and publishers, like Presidenus, are but 
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the servants of the people. Let them create a demand, and self-interest 
provides the supply. But it takes time and labor to get properly repre- 





sented before the public. This once attained, and two years after that 
period our young author will remain second to nothrea men in the coun- 
try. There is not an American author now living, who ac his age had 
written better—we had almost said so well. There is in his stery of 
“ The Alfenstein,”’ printed in the first number of our present volume, 4 
hunting song worthy of Sir Walter Scott. It stirs the blood and kindles 
the mind like a burst of fine martial music. His “ Emblems” also—two 
or three of them vet in manuscript—are exceedingly sweet, high toned 
and original. 


We know that this is high praise to bestow on a young man just ma- 
king himself heard in the world of letters. But let any une who feels 
inclined to charge us with partiality, read any thing that he has written— 
his poetry, his classical stories, any thing in short—and we will be con- 
tent to abide by his own judgment without fear of contradiction, high as 
we allow the praise we bestow to be. 

—— 
BOSTON NOTIONS. 

Let no man take it into his head that we have any idea of tresspassing 
upon the domains of our clever correspondent, who furnishes the readers 
of the Brother Jonathan with a regular weekly supply of Boston notions— 
with precious few wooden nutmegs, horn gunflints, or rattle-traps for a 
draw back. But we have eyes to see as well as another; and what he 
hasn’t meddled with, and may not meddle with, perhaps we may, for at 
least a pags or two, 

Kimball's Museum.—This we look upon as the neatest and pleasant- 
est, and by far the best managed museum we know of, either at home or 
abroad. Large enough for all purposes but one; it is not quite large 
enough to tire you to death. Full of good pictures—birds most beauti- 
fully mounted and preserved—and all alive with the animal kingdom at 
play, (inside of the glass cases and out,) we are obliged te say that we 
know of nothing to be compared with it any where, not even at Phila- 
delphia. 

N. B.—We saw no mouse-traps here that set themselves. 

Brackett the Sculptor.—Here’s a young man now, who wants nothing 
but a fair field and no favor, (not the Fairfield and no favor they had in 
his native state, Maine, a year or two ago,) te become distinguished— 
an honor to the arts—and a glory to his country. We have no time to 
dwell upon his werks in detail, but cannot forbear commending his 


busts, for their extraordinary strength ard truth: his Michael, for its | 


youthful and severe expression of power next to omnipotent ; though, 
between ourselves, we do not think so much of his Devil—or Satan—the 
countenance being altogether too life like. It would go for a portrait of 
our inestimable ex-president, Martin Van Buren. Perhaps the whole 
may be but a mischievous allegory. When was it moulded? After the 
hard-cider campaign, or before? Upon yeur answer, every thing de- 
pends. If the story is not Michael chaining Satan, it is the youthful 
genius of our institutions, the boys of Baltimore, begyving craft and 
misrule, and chaining it for a thousand years?—Nv !—for a twelve; 


month at most But where’s the portrait of John Tyler? That should | 


uave been, and ought have been, wari/y introduced, looking up, from 
bclow—far, far, below. 

Page, the Portrait painter. Who the man is we donot know. What 
he looks like we cannot guess. We have seen but one picture of bis; 
and that is wonderful. It is a portrait—or rather a live copy of Lowell 
the poet. 

—$——__- 
TF We would call the attention of thoze interested, to the advertise- 


ment of a Classical Teacher on another page. We car confidently say, | 


that any institution securing the services of this gentleman, will obtain a 
valuable acquisition. Being personally acquainted with him, we can 
vouch for his character and qualifications. 
knelt 

Tue Errects or Terror. The Londen Athaneum speaks of a re- 
markable case of the effects of terror. A lad in good health, about twelve 
years old, awoke in the night screaming from the vivid impression made 
upon his mind by a dream, in which he thought he was about to be mur- 


dered. The next day his hair began to fall off, and in a fortnight he was | 


yuite bald, and he continues so, thongh years have elapsed. 

The Italian company at Lisben, engaged by Signor Porto, have opened 
their season with Doniretti’s “ Lucia.””. The Queen and all the court 
were present. Olivier is the prima donna, Flavio the tenor, and Ser- 
mattsi the basso 
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POST-OFFICE REFORM. 

A large and highly respectable meeting of the citizens of this city, 
was held at the Merchants Exchange, on Saturday last, for the purpose 
of adopting such measures as should be deemed desitabl to effect a re- 
duction in the present rates of postage. 

The meeting was organized, by calling Curtis Botton to the chair, 
when several resolutions were passed, expressive of the burdensome and 
unequal tax now imposed upon the literature, trade, and social comforts 
of the United States—condemnatory of the franking privilege as now 
practised, and calling for its abolishment, and calling upon all classes to 
convene public meetings, to prepare and forward petitions to Congress 
for the immediate adoption of acheap system of postage. 

After a long and animated debate, the following memorial to Con- 
gress was adopted, and a committee of twenty-one appointed to collect 
facts and funds, and do every thing in their power to promotefj the great 
object of postage reform : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, citizens and payers of Postage, respectfully repre~ 
sent— 

1. That the Rates of Postage now imposed by the Government are 
exorbitant, oppressive to the People, and calculated to defeat their 
avowed ebject of making the Post Office Department pay its own 
expenses ; 

2. That the Franking Privilege, as it is now authorized and exercised, 
is unjust, unequal, anti-republican, and ought to be atterly abolished, ex- 
cept as it may be expedient to allow it to cover the strictly official cor- 
respondence of the Post Office Department itself; 

3. That not one-third of the correspondence of the country row pays 
Postage in the Mails, nor will it until the Rates of Postage are greatly 
reduced, and the Franking Privilege abolished ; 

4. That a uniform charge of five cents, in advance, on each letter 
| weighing not more than half and ounce, an of five cents additional on eve 
half ounce thereafter, for all distances, would afford at least as mu 
revenue, and be vastly more beneficial to the Public, than the present 
exorbitant rates; 

5. That the present arbitrary, capricious, and excessive charges on the 
conveyance of printed matter, other than newspapers, in the Mails, seems 
directly calculated to drive away custom from the Department, when its 

| plain interest should lead it to court and attract business, as all of us are 
| obliged to do if we would live by it. We would, therefore, request the 
adoption of a uniform Rate of Postage of one-half cent on every News 
paper, Periodical, or Printed Sheet, conveyed in the Mail, when the 

Postage is paid in advance, and double that sum on each sheet which 

may be so conveyed, when it is not so paid in advance ; 

6. That the reduction of our Rates of Postage to sums computed, and 
payable in the Federal Currency of this Union, is demanded by a just 

| regard to National character, no less than to the obvious convenience of 

| the People; 

7. That the penal enactments and denunciations, by which it is sought 
to compel the People to support the Post Office, when their own interest 

and convenience may be better subserved without it, are absurd, tyran- 

| nical, inefficient for any good purpose, and eught to be abolished. 

| Wherefore, we entreat your honorable bodies to take early, decided, 

| and efficient measures for the relief of the People from the burdens un- 

dertwhich they have long groaned, and which threaten the destruction of 

the utility and solvency of the Post Office, by the total withdrawal of the 

public confidence and patronage. 

———— 
Mr. Epitor —Allow me to call the attention of the public to the 


| “Metropolitan News Reading Room and Cirenlating Library,” about to 
| be established in Broadway, and fitted up as we hear in the most elegant 
| and superior style. It will combine with a valuable and choice library, 
a reading-room both for ladies’ and gentleman, supplied with newspapers 
and magazines from all parts of the world. One peculiar feature about 
this establishment is, that the ladies will have a large and commodious 
room, tastefully arranged, aud supplied with the light literature, together 
| with many of the standard works of the day; where they can read se- 


| cure from the intrusion of fany but their own sex. The gentlemen wilt 
likewise be provided with a Reading, Smoking and Billiard Room, where 
refreshments will be served and everything done to promote the conve- 
nience and comfort of the members. There are several instivutions of 
this kind in London, which are well patronized and visited by nobility 
| from all parts of the kingdom. ‘Tis a pity that in a reading community 


like this, we bave never bad an establishment of this kind, when fer the 
trifling sum of four dollars, we can rad the various publications that are 
issued, with so much comfort, and without the great expenge of purchas- 
ing. We advise our friends to call on Messrs. Snelling & Tisdale, 74 
Lispenard street, (where subscriptions are received) feeling assured these 


| liberal proprietors will do all in their power to merit encouragement fot 


their aew undertaking M 





——— 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 





NUMBER ¥. 
Boston, November 28, 1843. 

Macready’s engagement here has been a very successful one. His 
houses have been full, and probably the most fashionable that ever graced 
a Boston theatre. He has met with much attention in society ; and on 
Thursday last, occurred a somewhat singular instance of the consideration 
in which he is held. During the forenoon of that day, he paid a visit to 
the Circuit Court of the United States, where Mr. Justice Story was try- 
ing an insurance case. The judge, ‘“ who,”’ to use the language of the 
reporter, ‘‘ respects genius wherever he finds it,” suspended the case, 
and came dewn from the bench, to greet his theatrical visitor. 

Last Saturday evening, the Boston Academy of Music, gave their first 
concert, for the season. The large hall of the Odeon, was crammed : an 
encouraging sight to the lovers of music, and a strange ene to those who 
remember the little group that listened te the series a few winters ago. 
Whether the change is attributable to increased musical taste, or to the 
potent influence of Fashion, I cannot say, but whatever the cause, it is 
gratifying to see the benign teachings of music extended to so many. 
These concerts are not so exclusive as those of your Philharmonic Society, 
and it is well that they are not, for the cheapest rate at which art can be 
afforded to the many, is the best. Refinement is conveyed more readily 
by noble or beautiful sounds or sights, than even by worded thoughts ; 
for the former are more easily and willingly received than the latter. 1 
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earth, made some progress in formiog the alphabetof lunar language, 
which has been revealed to him by a young mesmeric Columbus of those 
subterranean regions. The famous ‘* Lunar Pens'’é which ae adver- 
tised every day, were doubtless invented with a prophetic eye to these 
languages, which can probably be more easily written with them, than 
even witha goose quill. Our merchants, so noted for their foresighted- 
ness, should have a view to this, in buying pens by the quantity, as they 
may yet be able to establish correspondences under the very nose of the 


“ Queene and Huntresse, chaste and faire’ as ‘‘ Rare Ben’ calls her. 
—— 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

These beautifal spots of green in the Pacific, are begining to excite the 
attention which they deserve. The position which they occupy, in the 
midst of those great seas, directly on the best reute between America and 
China, is a circumstance of sufficientimportance in itself, to make them 
highly valuable to the commercial world. Doubtless, within the next 
ten years, the Chinese and India trades will be carried on in Steam ships. 
The Americans and Europeans will float them across the Isthmus of 


Darien on the Baring Canal, from the western termination of which and 


| from the numerous ports in Oregon, the Californias, Mexico, Central 


Institute would have been agreater benefactor to our city, had he left his | 


runifieent legacy for such a purpose. 


The concert of Saturday was, on the whole, a good one, though I was | 


sorry to see the same overtures announced that were performed last year. 
Beethoven cannot be repeated too often, but with regard to ordinary com- 
posers, variety should be aimed at. Beethoven's 7th Symphony was per- 
formed but without, as it seemed, sufficient previous practice. The per- 
formances have lost something of their precision and unanimity since Mr. 
Schmidt left the directorship. Mr. Webb the present director is a thorough 
musician, but his instrument is the piano-forte, and the post requires a 
violin. It is not very agreeable to have vocal performances intermixed 


with the instrumental, for unless the singer is a first-rate one, they are | 


tedions, and in this case the audience seemed to think so. When one’s 
attention is not distracted from the words sung by the exquisiteness of 
the singing there is something delightfully ludicrous, in seeing a jolly 
looking fellow making an audience of two thousand persons his confidants 
in a love affair, or committing to their sympathies with a pleasant smirk, 
the alarming intelligence that his heart is breaking for some imaginary 
dulcinea. And all this with the added tenderness of white kid gloves, 
and a pianoforte ! 


a room at 8}, Tremont Row. I went the other dey to see some por- 
traits he has just finished—among them one of Josiah Quincy, Jr., and 
another of Cheney, the eminent engraver. He is also painting one of 
the Rev. Dr. Lowell, of whose remarkably fine head he will doubtless 
make a noble portrait. I had seen some sufficiently enthusiastic notices 
of Page in your city papers, and had always heard him spoken of in 
terms that 1 deemed extravagant, by men of unquestioned taste and 
experience. But any idea that I had formed of him or his works, fell 
far short of the estimation in which I now hold them. I never saw any 
pictures that impressed me with the strength of the painter’s intellect so 
immediately and so much as these. Perfect fidelity to Nature, (the first 
great requisite) truth, richness, and depth of coloring—an intuitive per- 
ception of the best view of the sitter’s head—and, over all, the mind and 
will of the artist reigning supreme and calm—these sive his works a force 
and individvality that remind one of what he bas read of Titian. 

But the man is infiuitely greater than his works. I have said in a 
former letter that he is one of the noblest of this or of any generation; 
and what I then said I repeat upon better knowledge, with increased 
asswrance ef its truth, that among all her living sons, our country has not 
one whose genius and character wil! cast more lustre on ber annals than 
those of William Page. 


} 
; 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Eliba Burritt “‘ the learned Blacksmith,” who like the Italian Mezzo- | 
fanti, would have been “ weil qualified for chief interpreter at the tower j 


ef BabeY’ as Byron says, has, I see, after exhausting the languages of 


America, Peru and Chili, hundreds of noble structures will ply to the 
realms of tea, coffee, and silks. 

In looking over the map of the Pacific, what other depot can be found 
for fuel, wherewith to supply these steamers, than these very Islands. 


: | Immense beds of bituminous coal have been discovered in Oregon which 
hope to see the day when we shall have galleries of Art and Concerts of | .., easily be shipped there fer such uses. And at what other point in 
Music open to all ; and cannot but think that the founder of the Lowell | 


all that Ocean, north of the Equator, can be produced every luxury of 
the tropical and temperate Zones, for the seaworn voyager. Indeed they 
are destined to be the San Bernard of the wayfarers of these vast waters ; 
and to be of more use and better known to mankind, and associated with 
more individual and happy reminiscences than any other portion of the 
earth’s surface of equal size. 

The people of these Islands are physically and intellectually equal to 
the important rank to which their position points them inthe affairs of men. 

In some recent communications to us, fiom a scientific observer, on 
the ground, we learn that there appears among the Natives, three distinct 
races : 

The one and the lowest in order, in bodily and mental powers, is the 
Negro. These have the flat wide nose, the thick rolled lip, the crooked 
shin bone, the long heel, and the woolly hair, and black skin. But none 
of these exist to the same extent of peculiarity, as are found in the Guinea 
Negro ; indeed their mental capacities are considerably superier. The 
whole size of the body, however, and its positive strength is inferior. 
They are more agile, andquicker in their movements. 

The next class is rather of a Malay caste, slender and straight, like 
the American Indian, with long flowing hair, dark piercing eyes, an aque- 


1 ii thin lips, well f d limbs ; te ity fi ivity and 
Page, the great painter, has been for some months in Boston, and has | ae MeRE: romeo esen serie same cay Nan sates ib 


endurance. Their heads are as large as those of the European family ; 
and nearly as well formed. These compose the great body of the people 
and minor chiefs. Their comp‘exion is a dark brown. They are a very 
talented race of men. 

The third division includes the several grades of highchiefs. Many of 
these are giants, some of the women are six and a half feet in height and 
otherwise very large. Some of the men are seven feet high, and very 
muscular and active. Their hair is jet black, and slightly crisped and 
coarse; their complexion a heavy copper color; their bodies are truly 
noble specimens of the genus homo. The intellectual capacities of this 
race are equal to those of any other nobles of the world. 

We shall give in our next, the substance of the letter referred to, coupled 
with such other information as we can gather in relation to the govern- 


ment of these islands, and their diplomatic intercourse with other na- 
tions. 








NEW YORK ELECTION—FULL OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
1843. 1842. 

Dem. Whig. Abo. Native. Dem Whig Abo. 
177772 «156,313 15,572 8712 208072 186,091 7,263 
156.313 186,091 
21,459 Democratic majority. 21,931 Democratic majority. 
Tota! vote in 1840........ 441,142 Abolition vote........-. 2798 

ad 1841 .....0..336 176 “ a peleeen 5 936 
ee 1842 ........401,426 « weecceccced 260 
| 358,372 4 cocosdce 16493 








































































THE DRAMA 








Tue Pann Tavatnr.—We have little to say of this place this week, | 
since music ha@been the great and attractive feature, and our notices of | 

















those performances wil! be found, in its proper department. 





The legitimate drama has hid “its diminished head,” though even 





Hacket hes appeared, in its support. On Monday night this gentle- 








man intended to take a benefit, but we regret to say the house was almost 








empty. On Thursday Mr. Wheatley attempted a similar folly, with the | 








same result, as might have been expected; and really candidly speaking, 








we do not see what claim this young gentleman had upon the public, or 








why he should be entitled to a benefit at all! 








Next week we expect a revival—at least in some measure, although 





we doubt if Mr. Macready will attract such a succession of good houses, | 








as he did during his fir-t engagement—we presume, however, that there 








are many characters in which he has not yet appeared here, and doubtless 
he will see the propriety of selecting them. 

We have heard nothing of Miss Cushman appearing with him at the 
Park, nor do we think it all likely, when they have already, a talented 
and finished actress, engaged for that business. 

Tue Orymeic has been doing a capital business, although no nsvel- 
ties have been broyght forward. 






































Holland’s ballet qualities, was eminently successful. We should sup- 
pose that gentleman's performances must have had a thrilling effect- 
upon himself. 

We regret, as much on the account of Mr. Hogg, and Mr. Dunlop the 
florists, as of the talented recipient Miss Taylor, that Mr. Mitchell has 
issued his edict, prohibiting the admission of flowers to the Theatre, at 


least in any large quantities, if carried by males, and he decidedly objects 






































toany one having a preference for any particular actress except himself. 
Serieusly, however—though we dislike the practice of throwing bo- 
quets and wreaths to actresses, and should hail its discontinuance with 

















great satisfaction, still we consider a manager overstepping the bounds of 








diseretion, to say the least, when he interferes to prevent it, and by the 





manner of deing 80, offends his patrons. The act was so unlike Mr. 





Mitchell, that at first we could scarcely believe it possible,—it is the first 





time we ever heard of a person in his position, presuming to dictate to 








an audience, and we are much mistaken if be has not become sensible of 
hia folly. 
Miss Taylor is certainly a valuable acquisition to his company—she is 




































a delightful songstress, and will naturally attract around her, a number 
of ‘ puppies’ with their tufts, who have no other way of expressing their 


ing 
> 


admiration then by tap] their gloved hands, or pelting the lady with 


flowers—and surely these are harmless propensities—innocent exuber- 
ancea of delight, which Mr. Mitchell weuld not willingly repress—in the 
name of ‘ humanity,’ 
him to revoke his decree—to remove the embargo, and give a free, and 


q 


unobstructed passage to their sweet scented offerings. 


ture, is very beautiful—the effect is most extraordinary to those who have 


nent of the painter’s conceptions. The whole affair is admirably a:- 
ranged, and reflects the Lighest credit upon all concerned. 

Nisios.—We have been much pleased to witness the highly respectable 
attendance, at the entertainments produced by Messrs. Rockwell & Stone. 
The theatre and stage have been fitted up with great taste and elegance 
—the company, both biped and quadruped appear in new and splendid 
costume, and the performances are of a high order of excellence, particu- 
larly the riding of Mr. Turner, whose feats of horsemanship are of a 
most graceful, and yet most daring character. 


of the house—indeed nothing has been omitted, which eould contribute 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the visitors. 

Tue Caatuam hus produced “ The mysteries of Paris” with extraor- 
dinary success* Itis sustained and admirably too, by Mesdames Herring 
and Judah, Messrs. Hield, Stevens, Jamison and Scott. We admit that 

t is not a pleasing piece, and that many of the scenes, which to read are 

bad enough, had, better have been omitted in the drama, still the author 
has shown a good deal of tact and ingenuity, and has executed the task 
well. 

The Ellsler Brothers have been astonishin 
tow prosperous establishment. 


7 
> 


the frequenters of this 


The lobbies are delightfully carpeted—stoves placed in differemt parta | 
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| 
“The Savage and the Maiden” with | 


although disguised in their persons, we cal] upon | 


The tableau of “ The Embarkation of the Pilgrims’”—from Weirs pic- | 


seen the picture, and those who have not, will witness perfect enbodi- | 


' 
} 


| fair, all the airs which he had heard sung around him, or played in the 


j Txron’s Craccs in the Bowery is doing excellently well—the enter- 
tainments are unqualifiedly good. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 

The Mobile Taeatre opened on the 18th inst., with a very indifferent 
company. ‘‘Alabama papers taken at par,” says the bills. As a speci- 
men of how they dothings ‘out there,” Mr. and Mra. J. M Field, Mrs. 
U. H. Smith and Lennox, are announced as stars. 

The N. O. Crescent City says that a promising young actor had left 


for Texas, incited to the horrible deed by hearing that Macready had 


| realised $8 000 by his New York engagement, and resolving to clear 


something, he—cleared out. 

Much has been said respecting the indifferent success of Mr. Macready’s 
Boston engagements. The boxes have been put up at auction, and that 
does not much look like—‘“fail.”’ 

Mr. Wallack is on his way to New Orleans—he will play at Baltimore, 
Cincinnatti, and Louisville, and returns Lere in the spring. 

Madame Cinti Damoreau and M. Artot will also soon leave for New 
Orleans, where Madame Cinti will be prima donna. 

Mrs. Abbott (Miss Buloid) is engaged at the National, Boston, and 
has been playing Virginia to Macready’s Virginius. 

The proprietors of the Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, have re- 
solved to present the Theatre to the present lessees, from the commence- 
mant of their lease to the present time, free of rent.—Bal. Chipper 

Is not this making a virtue of necessity ?—[Ed. B. J. 

Booth was non est inventus on Friday evening—he was announced for 
O:hello at the Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Italian Opera Company closed their engagement there on Wed- 
nesday. 

The equestrian troupe at the Walnut, “continue in the full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment,”’ having moderately fair heuses on every night of 
performance. 

The ‘ King of the Mist,’ bas been produced at the National—it ia said 
to be very beautiful. 

a ee 


MUSICAL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF OLE B. BULL. 


We are indebted for the following interesting sketch of this celebrated 
musician, to a capital work, entitled ‘‘ George Dubury’s Violin” :— 

Ove B. Burt, tue Norwectan.—While the mute wonder is yet 
lurking in our hearts at the strains of receded Paganini,—while the effects 
of that magician’s ‘‘ electrical machine” are still vibrating in the memo- 
ry,—we are called on to admire another prodigy, not much less prodi- 
gious, who is come to aasert an empire over our sympathies, and toclaim 
the transfer of our homage from a southern to a northern power,—a 
“toto ccelo’’ change, which some have been already found fickle enough 
to admit, with very little question er hesitation. 


A musical ‘“ Lion lately came, 
(Grim Paganini was his name,) 
And raised among us such a fame, 

That there verily seemed no end on’t. 
Bat the Lion went, and a Bull hath away, 
Whereat ’tis a natural thing to say, 

That as soon as Leo is out of the way, 

Here’s Taurus in the ascendant. 


It would be an omission scarcely venial, were there no place assigned 
in these pages to so remarkable a person as Ole (or Olaus) Bull. The 
following sketch, of which the narrative part is chiefily derived from a 
French account ef him, written by a medical professor and musical ama 
teur of Lyons, is therefore submitted to my readers, 

It chanced on a certain day, during the time when the cholera wa® 
ravaging the French capital, that one of the numerous diligences, which 
were then wont to make their return-journey in an almost empty state, 
deposited in the yard of a coach-cffice a young northern traveller, whe 
came, after the example of so many others, to seek his fortune at Paris 
Scarcely arrived at his twentieth vear, he had quitted his family 
his studies, and Norway, the land of his home, to give himeelt 
wholly up toa passion which had held sway within him from his infancy 

The object of this pervading passion was music, and the violin 
Deeply seated, active, and irresistible, the bias had seized him when he 
quitted his cradle, and had never ceased from its hold upon him. At 
six years old he would repeat, on a little common fiddle bought at a 
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street; and, two years afterwards, he had astonished a society of profes- | 
sional men, by playing at sight the first violin part in a qartette of Pley- 
e)’s—though he had never taken a lesson in music, but had found out his 


way entirely alone. Destined afterwards by his family to the ecclesiastic 
life, and constrained to the studies which it imposes, he had atill kept 
his thoughts fixed on his beloved violin, which was his friend, bis com- 
panion, tae central object of bis attachment. At the instance of his | 
father, the study of the law became subsequently his unwilling pursuit 
and, at length, these struggles ended in bis yielding to the impulse of his | 
love for the violin, and banishing himself from Norway, in order to 
devote all his days to the cultivation of music. In the midst of a mourn- 
ing city—a mere atom in the region of a world—what is to become of 
the young artist? His imagination is rich, but his purse is mesgre ; his 
whole resource lies in his violin—and yet he has faith in it, even to the 
extent of looking for fortune and renown through its means. Friendless 
and patronless, he comes forward to be heard. At any other moment, 
hie talent must have forced public attention in his behalf; but in those | 
days of desolation, when death was threatening every soul around, who 
conld lend his ears to the charmer! Farewell fortune! farewell fame! | 
The young artist is left alone in his misery—not quite alone—for his | 
cherished violin remains like a friend to console him. The cup of bitter- 
ness waa soon, however, to be complely filled. One day, in returning to 
the miserable apartment he occupied in an obscure lodging house, he 
found that the trunk in which his last slender means were contained had 
disappeared. He turned his eyas to the spot where be had placed his | 
violin—it was gone. This climax of disaster was too much for the poor 
enthusiast, who wandered about fer three days in the streets of Paris, a 
prey to want and despair—and then threw himself into the Seine. 

But the art which the young Norwegian was called upon to extend 
and toembellish, was not fated to sustain sv deplorable a loss. The 
hand of some humane person rescued him from this situation. His next 
encounter seemed like another special interposition of Providence; for 
he became the object of benevolent attention to a mother who had just 
lost her son, through the cholera, and who found in the stranger so 
remarkable a resemblance to him, that she received him into her house, 
aod, though possessed of moderate means herself, furnished relief to his 
necessities. The cholera in the meantime ceased its ravages, and Paris 
essumed its habitual aspect. Supplied with bread and an asylum, and 
soon afterwarda with the loan of a violin, Ole Bull was again enabled to 
gratify his devotion for music. By degrees his name began to be head, 
snd be arrived at some smal! reputation. Thus encouraged, he ventured 
the experiment of a concert; and fortune smiled on him for the first 
time, for he guined 1 200 francs—a large sum, considering the position 
in which he then was. 


he set out for Switzertand, and went thence into Italy. art; and that it would puzzle bim to tell the conventional name of any 


| one chord. 


At Bologna, where his first great manifestation appears to have been 
made, he had tried vainly to obtain an introduction to the public, until 
Full of painful 
emotion at the chilling repression which his simple, inartificial, unfriend- 
ed endeavors had been fated to meet with, he sat down with the resolu- 


accident accomplished what he had begun to despair of. 


tion te compose something; and it was partly amidst @ flow of obtrusive 
tears that his purpose was fulfilled. Taking up hia instrument, he then 
proceeded to try the effect of the ideas he had just called into life. Ar 
tbat moment, it chanced that Madame Rossini was passing by the 
house in which his humble ap=rtment was situated. The impression 
made on her was such that she spoke in emphatic terms upon it to the 
Director of a Philharmonic Society, who was in a critical predicament, 
owing to some failure in a promise which had been made him by De 
Beriot and the syren Malibran. Madame Rossini’s piece of intelligence 


was a burst of light for the “Manager in Distress ;” he had found his | 
man. The artist was induced to play before the dilettanti of Bologna, | 


and his success was complete. At Lucca, Florence, Milan, Rome, and 
Venice, the impression he made was yet greater and more decisive. On 
each occasion he was recalled several times by the audience, and always 
hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. At the Neapolitan theatre of San 
Ctrlos, he was summoned back by the public no less than nine times— 
thrice after the performance of his first piece, and six times at the end 
of the second. urore: 


It was e perfec: Our Norwegian artist now re 


visited Paris under happier auspices. Welcomed and introduced with 


eager kindness by the composer ef ‘Robert le Diable,’ he was severa) 


times listened to with delight om the stage of the Opera, and obtained | 





gest a methodical study of the harmonic art. 
Possessed of this unexpected, and almost unhoped for litile fortune, | 


the greatest success that had been known since the displays made by 
Paganini. Opinions are not agreed as to the extent to which Ole Bull 
is to be considered an imitator of Paganini. It appears certain that the 
example of the latter first led him to attempt the mere strange and re- 
mote difficulties of the instrument. It was during the time of his dis- 
tressed condition that he found means to hear the great Italian artist, by 
actually selling his last shirt, with the produce of which he joined the 
crowd in the Saloon of the French Opera. Every one around him, after 
the electrifying strains of the magical performer, was exclaiming that he 
had reached the farthest limits of what was possible on the violin. Ole 
Bull, (says the writer of the French account,) after applauding like the 
rest, retired in thoughtful mood, having just caught the notion that some- 
thing beyond this was yet possible; nor did the idea cease to occupy 
Lis mind, but gathered fresh strength during his rambles in Switzerland 
and Italy, until it impelled him, at Trieste, to abandon the old track, 
and resign himself to the dictates of his own genuis. In justice to Paga 
nini, it must never be forgotten that he was the first who established the 
principle of its being possible to extract a variety of new effects from the 
versatile instrument that had been supposed to have surrendered all ite 
secrets to the great antecedent Masters: and that his practice lent mar- 
vellous illustration to what he had invented ; nor does the supremacy cf 
Paganini in the nouveua genre, for the reasons previously touched upon 
in these pages, seem likely to be seriously shaken by any who may seek 
the encounter of a comparison. It may certainly be averred, however, 
that, of all who have attempted to follow him, Ole Bull has shown the 
greatest aptitude for so difficult a task—and, owing to the fire and en- 
thusiasm of his own temperament, has been decidedly the farthest re- 


| moved from servility, of the imitators who have travelled in the track of 


Genoese genius. Any comparison with Paganini is, however, at the 
present time, scarcely fair towards the Norwegian artist, when the great 
difference of age and experience is considered, and when it is remem: 
bered that, in the early practice of his instrument, instead of excitement, 
Ole Bull had to encounter the opposition of adverse views; and, instead 
of the open aid of a master, had only for his guide the secret impulses of 
his own exploring mind To speak of him as he is, he must be acknow- 
ledged a man of fine genius, who has forced his way through no common 
difficulties to a distinguished rank in the musical art, and who presents, 
to the contemplation of the persevering student, one of the most cheer- 
ing of those examples which the history of buman struggles in pursuit of 
some absorbing object is so useful to enforce. It mu-t edd not a little 
to our admiration of him, to find that, in the mysteries of composition. he 
has discovered and shaped his own course. The ingenuity of construe 
tion evident in the orchestral accompaniments to his pieces, would sug- 
Yet it is said on the con 
trary, that he is quite unacquainted with even the elementary rules of that 


How then has he arrived at the power of writing music in parts? He 
has opened a score, studied it, thought over it, made a relative examinas 
tion of its parts after his own way, and then, setting to werk, as the re- 
sult of this process, has become a composer himself. In the character 
of his compositions, (as far as opportunity has yet been afforded for 
judging of them) we may trace the effect of this unusual and too self- 
depending ‘‘moyon de parvenir,” as exercised by such a mind. They 
are impulsive and striking—enriched with occasional passages of fine 
instrumentation, and touched with sweet visitations of melody—but they 
are deficient in coherence of structure, and the comprehensiveness of a 
settled design They may serve as fresh examples to illustsate the old 
maxim—that genius itself cannot with safety neglect that ordinary disci’ 
pline, which gives familiarity with the rules and methods of art. 

The most surprising thing, (amounting almost to an enigma,) in con- 
nection with Ole Buli’s powers of execution, is the very small amount of 
manual practice, which he states himself to be in the habit of bestowing 
on the instrument, @ thing quite at variance with all the received notions, 
as well as usage on the subject. His labor is, it appears, io by far the 
greater part, that Of the head; and a very limited application of the 
nands suffices to “carry eut’’ what he eacogitates—to work out his pur- 
poses and ‘foregone conclusions.” It sounds nobly, as a proposition, 
that it is the “‘ mind's eye” and not the blind gropings of practice, that 
should show the violinist the way to greatness, and give bim the know- 
ledge which is pewer: but, alas! common natures—nay, al) that are not 
marvellously uncommon—find it neceseary to draw to the utmost on both 
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these resources, and cannot spare their hands from the neck of the in- 
strument. This comparatively trifling amount of manual cultivation, 
however, while it remains on the whole “a marvel and a mystery,” may 
be accepted as a proof in itself of how little trick there is in Ole Bull’s 
performance ; for the successful display of tricks is essentially dependent 
on the most assiduous manipulation—the charlatanerie of the instrument 
being the triumph of the hand, as distinguished from that of the mind. 
To particularise the various merits which belong to his execution, would 
lead beyond the limits here proposed. His sweet and pure tone—his 
delicate harmonies—his frequent and winning duplicity of notes and 
shakes—his rapid and exact staccato, &c. might severally be dwelt upon 
in terms of delight—but brevity forbids. I cannot forbear referring, how- 
ever, to the “ ravishing division” of his consummate arpeggios, forming 
a finely regulated shower of notes, rich, round, and most distinct, al- 
though wrought out by such slight undulation of the bow, as to leave in 
something like a puzzle our notions of cause and consequence. To suit 
the wide range of effects which his faucy sometimes dictates, it appears 
that he subjects his violin to some kind of alterative process; for which 
purpose he opens it, (to use his own expression,) like an oystet. The 
manners and conversation of this young man, bear an impress of genius, 
which it is impossible to mistake; and his occasional sallies of enthusiasm 
serve to impart an increased interest to the abiding modesty which tem- 
pers and dignifies his character. In describing the state of his own 
mind, under the immediate domination of musical ideas, he pictures it 
under the forcible figure of an alternate heaven and hell; while he speaks 
of the object and intention of his playing as being to raise a curtain, as 
it were, for the admission of those around him as participants in the 
mysteries open to himself. In his habits he is very temperate, and 
wisely avoids wearing out, by artificial excitements, the spontaneous 
ardour of his eminently vital temperament. The flame of life burns 
brightly within him, and he will not feed it into a self exhausting blaze- 
All the ordinary arts and intrigues, by which it is so common for men of 
smaller minds to xeek professional advancement, seem completely alien 
to the nature of this child of the North. The neglect of these may have 
served to retard for a while the due publicity of his powers; but they are 
of an order to ensure independent success. An extensive and brilliant 
reputation is before him. 


Having thus introduced the gentleman to the reader, we need not say, 
that considerable of a furor was excited upon his arrival among us, and 
shat on each night he has appeared, the Park theatre, which he hired 
from Mr. Simpson,—company, orchestra and all, has been filled with a 
brilliant assembly. 

We think we do not hazard anything in saying that he is beyond all 
question, the best violinist of the age. He is as extraordinary as Paganin; 
ever was, even in the zenith of his glorious career—he produces notes 
from the instrument that fairly startle you—they are positively unearthly. 
His manner of playing ‘ nel cor piu’ is beyond description—the fairy-like 
sounds appear to be fluating around you, and you feel almost afraid to 
breathe, lest you should break the spell by which your senses seem en- 
thralled. In another piece he startles you by his power—a wild and 
stirring music—fall and overpowering fills you with wonder, that from 


so small an instrument, such a volame of sound should come forth. The ° 


Polacca on the first night was a brilliant display, and produced a burst 
of enthusiasm, we never heard exceeded. 

Hie second concert took place on Wednesday, when the house was 
crammed, and at the third on Friday, a still greater excitement prevailed, 
and will increase we have no doubt, as long as he continues. He has 
pleasing and gentlemanly manners, and possesses in an eminert degree 
the accompaniment of true merit—modesty. 

Miss Stoats’ Coxcert.—This young lady, who is we believe a na- 
tive of this city, made her professional debut on Monday evening, at a 
concert given by herself at the Washington Hotel, and we are happy to 
say, the experiment was quite successful. A large number of persons 
attended, and rewarded her efforts with much applause. She is however 
at present, comparatively a beginner, and perhaps hazarded too much, in 
making this (for we mu-t call it such) premature appearance. 

The difficulties of the art she has yet to overcome—not the dry and 
uninteresting difficulties which beset the mere tyro, but the here fe. 
portant and startling ones which present themselves like hydra heads at 
every footstep, and which can only be overcome by unwearied diligence 
—vntiring industry. 








| Her voice is of excellent quality—powerful—frequently very sweet, 
| and of that flexible nature, which, by dint of practice will enable her to 
| exeeute with precision and brilliancy. Having these advantages, her 
| present success should stimulate her to increased exertions, and we feel 
| persuaded, that by study and perseverance she may yet become eminent 
in the profession. 

A Master Sconcia played a piece of De Beriot’s on the viclin exceed- 
ingly well. 








Another musical prodigy, bearing the extraordinary name of Vieux- 
Temps (Old Times) has arrived in the city, and will succeed Ole Bull at 
the Park Theatre, and it is said that we may shortly expect Sivori—one 
| is called the Prince—the other the Emperor ef the violin. 

M'ire Catve.—The'suicide of this lady is denied. She embarks 
shortly for France. 

The Italian Opera commence a short engagement at the Haliday 
Street, Baltimore, next week. 

Ostinelli of Boston, has sailed for Naples, for the purpose of completing 
the musical education of bis daughter. 

Dempster gave three concerts here last week, which were well at- 
tended. 

Mrs. Bailey aod Wallace are giving concerts in Richmond, Va. 

H. Russell is in Charleston, S. C. 

Cinti Damoreau and Artot gave a concert in Philadelphia fast night. 
Ole Bull plays at the Chesnut on Monday. 

Tue AGEs or THe Viorinists.—Ole Bull fis about 30, Artot is 28, 
and Vieux-Temps is 23 years of age—so says Feuilleton of the “‘ Courrier 
des Etats Unis.” 


— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Bracxwoops’ Epinsuren Macazine.—J. Winchester, 3 Ano st., 
has issued his republication of this capital magazine for November, price 
182 cents. The contents are more than usually rich. 


Tue Oricin or THE Norta American Inpians, with a faithful de- 
acription of their Manners and Customs, both Civil and Mililary, 
their Religion, Languages, Dress, and Ornaments, by John McIn- 
tush. Nafis and Cornish, 278 Pearl street. 


The author has herepresented us with a full and highly interesting de- 
scription of the North American Indians, and has enlightened us upoe 
many particulars, with regard to their particular characteristics, of which 
we have hitherto been comparatively ignorant. 

As a Nation now passing away, and destined after a few years to leave 
no memento of their existeace, save the wild forest grave, all that partains 
tothem will be scrupulously preserved, and more particularly, will such 
a record as this be cherished and prized in after yearsa—not the less for 
its literary merit, than for the mass of information it contains. 

The following specimen of Indian eloquence will be read with much 
interest. Several of the tribe bad been killed, in ene of their predatory 
excursions against the whites, and they had collected in a large body to 
revenge themselves. Some idea of their stern, uncompromising hostility 
may be imagined from the words they chaunted on approaching to the 
attack : 

“ Rest, brothers, rest! You will be avenged. The tears of your 
widows will cease to flow, when they behold the blood of your murderers, 
and on seeing their scalps, your children shall sing and leap with joy. 
Rest, brothers, in peace! Rest, we shall have blood!” The last strains 
of the death song had died away. The gleaming eye, burning with the 
desire of revenge—the countenance, fierce even through an [ndian’s cloak 
—the levelled gun and poised arrow, forbade promise of peace, and their 
superior force as little hope of successful resistance. Ac this moment of 
awful excitement, a mounted troop burst in between them, and its leader 
addressed his kindred: * Friends and relations! Three snows have only 
passed over our heads, since we were a poor, miserable people. Our 
enemies were numerous and powerful; we were few and weak. Our 
hearts were as the hearts of children. We could not fight like warriors, 
and were driver bike deer ebout the plain. When the thunder rolled, and 
the rains poured, we had no place save the rocks, whereon we could lay 
our heads. Is such the case now? No! We have regained possession 
of tie land of our fathers, in which they and their fathers’ fathers lie 


a 


ucied ; our hearts are great within us, and we are now analion. Who 
bas produced this change 7) The whve man! And are we to wreat him 
with ingratitude? The warrior with the strong arm and great heart 
will newer rob a friend.’ Lhe result was wonderful. [here was a com- 


plew revulsiva of teeliog. The angry waves were quieted, and the sa- 
vage, forgetting his enmity, smoked the calumet wich those whom the 
elyquence of Morning Star alone had saved from his scalping knife. 
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Lapy’s Musicat Lisrary for December. Burgess and Stringer, 
222 Broadway. The contents of the present number are exceedingly 
good, they are from the compositions of Auber, Rossini, A Lee, Crouch, 
Linky, &c. 


Tae Ricut oF Property or Marniep Womes —Henry Durell, 
New York. This is a pamphlet containing the substance of the remarks 
of Judge Herttell in the Assembly, in support of the bill to restore to 
married women the right of property. 


Tse Lecion or Linerty anp Force or Truta.—American A. S. 
Society, 143 Nassau. A collection of extracts from the speeches of 
celebrated persons upon the subject of the rights of the colored popula- 
tion. 


Patuetism.—By Le Roy Sunderland.—A work on this mysterious 
mystery has lately been issued in this city, by Mr. Sunderland. He has 
taken bold ground against the old theories on the subject, and broached 
a new one, which he fortifies with many interesting and peculiar facts. 


As a work his book exhibits great research and strong powers of analysis. | 


And it appears to us that those who may feel curious to know something 
of this strange subject, will find more common sense and poetry in this 
volume from the hand of the master conjuror, than fiom any other source. 


New Yore Grex Crus, by Geornce Lover: Langley’s, 57 Cha- 
tham-street. The name of Mr. Loder to a work of this kind is in itself 
a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. His merits as a musician have 
long been admitted and appreciated, and his happy method of conveying 
a knowledge of the ‘divine art’ is strikingly evinced in the rapid im- 
provement of the pupils of the New York Vocal Institute, of which he is 
the principal. 

The work before us consists of a collection of one hundred beautiful 
glees, rounds, catches, quartettes, trios, &c., &c., either composed or 
compiled by the editor ;—and it is remarkable, the judgment and discri- 
mination he has exhibited, in furnishing one of the most delightful com- 
panions for those who are fond of this truly sucial amusement, we have 
ever met with. A great fault of the collections hitherto published, has 
been the want of a proper care in suiting the compositions to the capabi- 
lities of the singers—either making them too difficult, or going quite to 
the other extreme. Mr. Loder has carefully avoided this, and in select- 
ing sume of the most beautiful melodies of the past and the present 
time, for the subjects of his arrangement—he has blended with the true 
soul of harmony so much simplicity and sweetness, that the most un- 
musical cannot fail to be charmed with, or even won to the practice of 
them. It is withal an elegant volume, and if it meets with its deserts, 
will pass through a great many editions. 


Tue Biste Expositor: Appleton §& Ce. The title will at once 
convey to the mind the character of this highly interesting volume. The 
Bible is full of passages of great truth, and of great importance, which, 
however, fail to produce the proper effect, because they are not under- 
standable unless the reader is acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people to whom they were originally addrese"“” This volume is 
intended to supply that knowledge, and presents extracts from the works 
of those travellers whe have described the customs of oriental nations, 
many of which are still retained the same as when the scriptures were 
written. The utility and importance of such a work will at once be 
acknowledged, and must secure for it a large circulation. 


Livz oy Anprew Jackson, by Amos Kendall—Harper and Bro- 
thers have issued the second part of this beautifully printed publication. 
It contains two well-executed plates. 


Pierones or Private Lire, by Mrs. FPillis—J. § H. G Langley. 
This is another of this charming authoress’s heart-stirring volumes. It 
contains four touching tales of private life, in which the writer has kept 
steadily in view that which seems to be the main object of all her wri 
tinge—the developement of moral truth, and the inculcation of virtuous 
principles. 


Bransury’s Siscing Scuoor, by Mr. B. Bradbury—Mark H. 
Newman, 199 Broadway. A most excellent work for the tyro in music, 
by which the art of reading music at sight is rendered comparatively 
easy by acourse of progressive exercises and soleggios. Mr. Bradbury, 
whose talent as a musician is well known, bas done himself great credit 


by the manner in which he has performed a very difficult task. 
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Tue Mysrerizs or Paris. J. Winchester has issued part the 7b 
of this celebrated novel. 


Appress oF BisHor OnoERDONK TO THE Diocesan Convention 
—Church Depository, 20 John Street- As some difference of opinion 
existed with regard to the sentiments uttered by the Bishop at the con- 
vention lately held in this city, the publication of the address will give 
sincere pleasure to all parties. 


Tue L:turcy 1n No Dancer—J. A. Sparks, 109, Nassau-street. 
This is a letter in reply to an article in the ‘ New Englander,’ entitled, 
‘ The Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America.’ 


Tae Compretre Works or Hannan Moore. Harper & Brothers 
have issued No. 6 of this excellent and popular publication. It is to be 
completed in eight numbers, at 25 cents each. 


A Narrative or Events, CONNECTED With THE PuBLICATION OF 
THE Facts For THE Times, &c.—by the Rev. William Palmer, A.M. 
Ozford. J. A. Sparks, 109, Nassau. This work is designed to 
clear the upholders of Church principles from the imputation of appro- 
ving certain recent tendencies to Romanism, and to those interested in 
the question, and their name must be ‘ Legion,’ it will be most accepta- 
ble. It is a highly interesting narrative, and will be read with deep 
interest. 

Tue Comrrete Works oy Suaksreare—Burgess § Stringer, 222, 

Broadway. 

This splendid edition of the works of the immortal bard has reached 
its third part. It is to be completed in twenty, and will be, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and best copy hitherto published. Each part contains 48 
pages of letter press, and two elegant illustrations. It is issued semi- 
monthly, at 25 cents a number. 


Viocet Woopvitte, on THE Live of an OreRa-DanceR. A 
history of weakness and crime, from which, nevertheless, a good lesson 
may be gathered. 


Tue New Worvp Supprement—J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street— 


price 124 cents—containing Arrah Niel, Modern Chivalry, Chuzzlewit, 
Tom Burke, &c. 


The Aineid of Virgil, with English notes, critical and explanatory, 
a metrical Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, and M ytholo- 
gical Index. By Cuantes Antuon, L.L.D., pp. 942. Harper & 
Brothers, 82, Cliff-street. 

Although it is among the books first put into the hands of Latia scho 
lars, there are none that require more full and frequent explanation than 
Virgil's Aneid. It abeunds in allusions, of which one not well skilled 
in Roman Mythology, History, Geography, and domestic habits, can 
know but little; and on this account, it requires more copious and accu- 
rate notes than any other Latin author usually read in our classical 
schools. The edition by Dr. Anthon supplies this lack far more per- 
fectly than any other that has yet been published. Its expositions 
embrace everything that requires elucidation, and they are rendered 
perfectly clear by the engravings by which they are accompanied. The 
metrical key, the general index, the accuracy of the text, and the beauti- 
ful style in which it is published, combine to recommend it to universal 
adoption in our classical schools. The other works of Virgil will be 
issued in similar style in another volume. 


Gisson’s Dectine anv Fatt or tne Roman Emre, with Notes 
by the Rev. H. H. Millman—Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. We 
have received the two first parts of this unequalled history. It is beauti- 
fully printed on capital paper—it contains several valuable maps, and Mill- 
man’s copious notes. It is to be comprised in fifteen numbers, at 25 
cents each, and when completed, will form by far the cheapest edition 
ever published. 


] 

| Matitpa, on tHe Memoirs of a Young Woman—by Eugene 

| Sue: J. Winchester, 30 Ann.ttreet. A volume by the popular author 
of the “« Mysteries of Paris,” will no doubt be seized with avidity at this 
time. The present one is translated by William Herbert, himself an 

| author of some celebrity, and it is well done—the language is smooth, 
and flowing, and it has evidently been the aim of the translator to retain 


his own diction, which must be the case in order to give elegance to the 


| the true characteristics of the original work, while frequently substituting 
| 
} translation. 
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But we will allow the publishers to speak for themselves :— 


“Jn presenting this extraordinary work to the public, we have a loftier 
pleasure than that of merely producing an excitement and deriving there- 
from # pecuniary benefit: we feel that we are sere into the hands of 
the million a houk which mast extend their knowledge of the highest 
pumen science—the science of human natore. How is this tield of in- 
quiry to be cultivated with the greatest advantage? Precisely in the 
same way as a skillful farmer would cultivate a broad field of real acres. 
He would first inquire into the nature of the different soils ; he perce ives 
that Acre there is too much earthly matter, and ‘here too much animal ; 
that onc has too much vegetable mould, and another too much of some- 
thing else: then by the help of Liebeg’s Agricultural Chemistry, which 
he finds on our counter, he sees what remedies are to be applied in va- 
rious places, to counteract the effects of existing circumstances and ren- 
der the land universa'ly fruitful. It is even so with hun a1 nature: the 
analogy is perfect. In the case of the farm, our own observation or that 
of others furnishes the facts, and Liebeg prescribes the mode of treat 
ment. In the case of human najore it is also true that our own observa- 
tion or that of others—of Eugene Sue, for example—furnishes the facts ; 
and the ministers of truth, with the Bible in their hands, are bound by 


the holiest of all obligations to prescribe the remedy. 
e * * * . * 


«* Matilda, or the Memoirs of a Young Woman, is the masterly produc- 
tion of a master mind. The characters are drawn and developed with 
extsreordinary power; and we think that in this work there is even a 
higher order of genius displayed than in The Mysteries of Paris. Each 
is perfect of its kind, if perfection can be attributed to anything human. 
‘The translation is in every respect admirable.” 


rr 


LOCAL NEWS, 


Lresratity oy Joun Jacor Astor.—The Treasurer of the N. York 
Institution for the Blind acknowledges a donation of $5000 from John 
Jacob Astor—the proceeds of an old certificate of deposite. 


Tue Parsipent’s Messace, as we learn by a circular from Mr. 
Postmaster Graham, will be brought to this city by Special Express, at 
the expense of the Department, for the benefit of the newspapers 

Cunistorser Litty, who killed Thomas M’Coy in the horrid fist- 
fight at Hastings last year, has returned to this Country from Liverpool. 
He came pessenger to New Orleans in the ship Echo, Captain Sill, and 
avowed, before arriving, a disposition to give himself up for trial. He 
did 90 on landing, and is now in prison, at New Orleans. awaiting the 
requisition of Gov. Bouck. 


Evacuation Day was celebrated on Saturday. Marshal Bertrand 
reviewed the troops, and was afterwards escorted by a portion of them 
to the Ship Towa, in which he embarked and departed amidst the cheers 
of the populace. 


of the charge of the Judge, which was altogether in favor of the other 
side. 

John Colbert was run over by the Rai] Cars, in the Bowery on Satur- 
dey last, and died soon after from the injuries. The jury exonerated 
the driver. 

Another man was tur over in the tunnel at Yorkville, Sunday night. 
Both his legs were taken completely off. He is not expected to recover. 

Messrs. Dillon & Hooper, the former publishers of the Morning 
Chronicle, pleaded guilty in the Court of Sessions on Saturday, to an in- 
dictment for libel, in publishing the bill filed in Chancery by Mrs. Nancy 
Beach, against her husband Moses Y. Beach. Judgement suspended 
until next term. 
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mill tax for 1843, and $36,000 for commen schools, was asked for by 
the Comptroller, but referred to the Finance Committee. ‘ Alderman 
Purdy introduced a resolution giving the Mayor an increased temporary 
power to extend the aid of the police in the suppression of crime, until 
some definite action is made as regards the present system of police 


| which was adopted. 


The Packet Suir SHErr1Ecp was sold at auction yesterday for $4100. 
It costs now-a-days $75,000 to build a packet. 


Mititia Fings —Jas. Gulick, the very unpopular collector of militia 
fines, has been committed to prison, for assaulting a female, when mak- 
ing a levy fora fine. 

W. W. Snowden, publisher of ‘ The Ladies’ Companion ' of this City, 
was mulcted in the sum of $625 in the Circuit Court on Tuesday, for 
violating a copyright, obtained by Mr. Millet, the music publisher, for 
the ballad “The Cot beneath the Hill,” which Mr. S. published in the 
June number of his magazine. 


Chas. Kolrausch, committed as an accessory in the murder of Mrs. 
Leitga, Broadway, has been bailed by Judge Jones in the sum of $1000. 

The salary of the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, of the Episcopal 
Church, is five thousand dollars. Ata recent meeting of the Vestry of 
Trinity Church, the Bishop laid before the vestry the absolute necessity 
he was under of an addition to his salary, of fifteen hundred éllars. 
Twelve hundred was finally added, by the following vote: Yeas—Meéssrs 
Laight, Young, Dunscomte, Clark, Donald, Quick, Lawrence, Hobart, 
Harrison, 9. Nays—Johneon, Hyslop, Hone, Mesier, Treadwell, Co- 
theal, 6. Absent—Underhill, Wolfe, Moore. 

At the same meeting a colored Episcopal Church, which had been 
struggling with great difficulties, asked fur a donation of one hundred 
dollars, and were denied.—Jour. of Commerce. 


Brooxtyn Manpamus Case.—Judge Kent has refused to interfere 
in this case, and considers the present incumbent Mr. Stevens, rightly 


| appointed. 


Literary Excuances.—-The Baltimore Patriot states that the Mayor 
of that city has received a box of splendid books from Paris, being the 
first of the exchanges between Paris and Baltimore. Sixteen are com- 
prised in the list, the last of which “Monumens Par Baltard,” is said 


| to be of immense size and to contain magnificest engravings of Paris 


Our Mayor has received several works from the same source, 
It is said that the western terminus of the Cunard steamers is to be 
changed from Boston to New York, early next spring, and no doubt is 


| entertained of the fact. 
In the case of J. Fennimore Cooper vs. Col. Webb for libel, tried at | 


Utica hast week, the jury returned a verdict of for the defendant, in face 


Tur Forcery Casz.—The Jury in the case of Ragge and his wife | 


impleaded with Saunders for forgery, returned a verdict of guilty against 
the husband and acquitted the female. The remaining indictments will 
probably be abandoned. 

Saunders it is understood, will be sent to the House of Refuge. 


Jno. D. Agus who keeps a grocery at the corner of Madison and Wal- 


nut st. fired a loaded pistol, at some little boys who were playing on his ! 


celle door, and wounded one severely in the head. He is held to bail, 


Goumon Councit.—In the Board of Alderman on Monday evening, 
an ordinance to establish a Work House on Blackwell's Island, for pau- 
pers fcom the Alms House, was adopted. Amendments to the street 
contract were adopted, giving power to the Superintendant of Streets to 
employ such force as ' 


parbege and ashes. An appropriation of $100,000 to the payment of the 


| 
| 


| be necessary to cleanse the streets and remove | 


} 
| 
| 
‘ 


es end 

Monawk anv Hupson Raitroap.—The Common Cotineil of Alba- 
ny have concluded their arrangements with the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad Company, and have obtained possession of the same. A cer- 
tain sum is to be expended by the city for the track and depot, and these 
leased to the Company for twenty years, at a nominal rent ; @t the expi- 
ration of that \.ne, the Company to pay for the track and depot the 
amount of its cost at an annual rent equal to 5 per cent. on euch amount. 

The depot is to be located south of Lumber-street and enet of Broadway. 

The Company to proceed immediately to construct the mew branch of 
the Railway on the voute of Patroon’s Creek to the Béston Railway 
Ferry. 

Et 

Canapa.—The repert of the resignation of the Governor General stilt 
gains ground—he will return to England, so soon as a euceesdor is ap- 
pointed. 

McDermett, convicted of the murder of Mr. Kinnear, was executed on 
the 21st inst. at Toronto, It is said that he confessed. 

The following acts have received the assent of the Governor General : 


An act for continuing the Provincial Parliament in case of the demise 
of the Crown. 


An act to render the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench in that part 
of the province heretofore Lower Canada, independert of the Crown. 


An act to impose certain duties on agricultural produce and live stock, 
imported into this province. 


— —s 

Erie Caxat.—Nearly all the western boats due at Albany have ar, 
rived, and the season of navigation is over. 23000000 barrels of Aov- 
have arrived at tide water by the canals the past season. 


Ovee eight thousand barrels weat from Albany to Boston Ly the Rail 
Road last week. 








GENERAL SUMMARY, 

Resignation of the Governor General of Canada.—Sir Charles 
Metealt hae resigned, So says the Kingston Whig of the 17th inst. 
The alleged cause of this unexpected act is ill health. He will, it is 
said, return to England immediately. It is also stated that the Govern- 
ment has solicited and obtained the services of several members of the 
Legislative Counci!, who recently retired. 


The residence uf Dr. Seward, at Auburn, was entered afew nights 
since and robed of all the plate and other valuables that the burgiars 
could lay their hands on. 


Case of McI.can —The Sagesies Court has remanded the case of 
McLean, convicted of the murder of Maj. Floyd, for a new trial on the 
27th inst.—The former judgment was reversed because the jurors were 
permitted to disperee after having been empanelled and before the trial 
was completed. 


Georgia papers announce the death of the Hon. Alexander M. Sanford, 
State Senator from the county of Byran. He departed this life on Sun- 
day evening. 

In the case of Redding & Co., of Boston, prosecuted for keeping open 
their periodical depot on Sundays, the Jury could not agree—eight being 
for conviction and four for acquittal. 

Cal. Benton is advocating the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
in the columns of the Sr. Louis Republican. 


Change of Forlune —A Mr. Dominic Von Malder, of Halifax, N. 
S., received information last week, that he had become entitled to a for- 
tune of £17,000 per annum by a deceased relative in Europe. When 
the news reached him he was employed in shovelling a heap of coals into 
bia cellar. 


Negro Daniel, and another murderer named Chris, were executed in 
Maryland last week. 

Homicide in Virginia —The Richmond Star gives a painful aceount 
of a man killed in New Market, Henrico Co., last Monday week. Two 
men named Johnston and Salmon had married sisters. Some difficulty 
having occurred between them, Salmon went to the field where Johnston 
was at work, and as-aulted him, beating him severely. —Johaston refused 
to fight and weat home to wash the bluod from his face produced by the 
wounds he had received. Salmon went home and put on a clean shirt, 
and then returned to Johnston's house and made a desperate assault upon 
Mrs. Johnston, who was his own sister, with a heavy hickory stick, evi- 
dently with the purpose of murdering her. Her husband hearing her 
cries cf murder, ran to the house, and on his way to the room where his 
wife was, picked up his gun, and on entering the chamber where Salmon 
was beating her, he fired at him and shot him just below the heart. 
Salmon, however, pursued Johnston out of the house and about fifty yards 
farther, with his club, before he fell. He expired in a few moments. 

Afyoung lady named Worthing, about 18 years of age, has suddenly 
disappeared from Bangor, Me. Hex entire clothing and several locks of | 
hair, were found upon a wharf, by which it is supposed, that she aseurned 
man’s attire, and has gone off with a sailor named Snowden, who disap- 
peared at the same time. 


For steating a slave, Charles Lennon, of New Orleans, has been sent 
to the Penitentiary for six years, and to be put to hard labor. 


The Southern Mail Robber.—Edward A. Crandall, the Postmaster 
at Camac, on the Georgia Railroad, has been sentenced to ten years con- 
finement ia the Penitentiary, for robbing the mail. 


Albany Burglars.—Five persons have been committed for trial on 
the charge of being concerned in the daring burglaries committed lately 
in Albany. 

Wyman Convicted.—We learn from Lowell, that the Jury in the case 
of Wyman, the President of the Phornix Bank, charged with embezzle- 
ment, on Friday evening returned a verdict of guilty. 

The Counsel for the defence then filed a bill of exceptions to various 
rulings of the Court during the trial, and after examination Judge Allen 
signed and allowed them. Wyman’s bonds were then raised to $60.000, 
for his appearance to abide the judgment of the Supreme Court upon the 
exceptions taken. ’ 

In the course of Judge Allen's charge he was reminded by Mr. Webster 
that he was p.istsken in some points of the evidence, whereupon the 
Judge replied: « The Court cannot be interrupted, sir.” 

“And I will not be misrepresented, may it please your honor,” was 
responded. | 

} 


‘« Sit down, sir,’ angrily commanded the Court.— Post. 


Great Haul of Stolen Goods.—The Rochester Democrat of Satur- 
day says three of the gang of thieves which has long infested the city, 
wete arrested on Tuesday last and committed for trial. Dry goods, &c. 
to the amount of several hundred dollars were found at the lodgings of 
the robbers, and identified by the merchants from whom they had been 
atolen. The names of the rascals were Taylor, Dodge, Hiram J. Clark 
and Parker Carr. They state that part of the goods discovered were 


rocured at Buffalo and Albany, which is doubtless true of a portion of 
them, as those cicies have been iafested, even more than Rochester, by 
gangs of thieves and burglara. 


Flour, —The arrivals of Flour from the West still continue very heavy. 


On the 2d ult, 1° 721 barrels of Flour was entered at the Albany office, 
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United States Bank Property.—A large and most valuable sale of 
Real Estate took piace at Philadelphia Exchange on Tuesday, the 28th 
ult., by order of the Trustees of the United Staces Bank of Pennsy yanis. 
Several hundred persuns were present, and considerable in t mani- 
fested itself to learn the result of this last act of the “ bank.” ' The bid- 
ding, for several properties, was good, and the entire proceeds of the sale 
amounted to $137,475. Terms—oene-third cash within twenty‘days ; one- 
third in one year, and the remaining one-third in two years, séeured by 
bond and mortgage. 

This property consisted in houses and lots in the city, and'traets of 
iands in various parts of the State, 


A lady of the pave living in Spring Garden, Philadelphia, in a fit of 
jealousy or anger, swallowed corrosive sublimate on Friday during the 
day, and died on Saturday evening. 

The fare on the Western Railroad was reduced to $5 on the Ist of De- 
cember. P 


The weekly receipts of cheese from the country, at Cincinnati, average 
upwards of 100 000 pounds. 


Rusk and Freeland, who were engaged in 9 prize fight in Montgome- 
ry county (Pa) in April last, have been convicted at Norri ef a 
riot, and each sentenced to pay a fine of $25, and be imprisoned six 
weeks in the county jail. 

Conviction of Horn.—The trial of Horn, for the murder of his wife, 
which occupied the attention of the Baltimore County Court'all of hast 
week, was brought to a conclusion on Monday, when the jury rendered 
a verdict of “Guilty of murder in the first degree.” 


Death of Judge Earle.—The Eastern Shore (Md ) papers announce 
the death, on Wednesday last, of the Hon. Richard T. Earle, formerty 
Chief Judge of the Second Judicial District of Maryland. 


Counterfeit tens on the Bank of Owego are incirculation. Letter B; 
No. 4969; pay to UV. C. H. Bell; dated Owego, 1st*Januagy, 1830, 
James Wright, Cashier; J. Platt, Presid nt.—Rawdon, Wi ight & Hatch, 
engravers. 


Union of the Atlantic and Pacific—The New Orleans Bulletin 
mentions the receipt of late dates from the city of Mexico. via Havana, 
It appears that Sante Anna, previous to his departure for Vera Cruz, is- 
sued @ special edict regarding the contemplated canal for uniting the Pa 
cific with the Gulf of Mexico by the Isthmus of Tehevantepac. The fol- 
lowing embraces its substance :— Whereas, the survey of the route has 
been completed, and every thing ready for commencing the i nt 
undertaking of uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific, by the Golf of Tehe 
uantepac, the Mexican government is desirous to assist the contractor, 
Don Jose Garay, with all means at its disposal, we have deemed i¢ pro- 
per to decree as follows: A prison capable of accommodating over three 
hundred convicts is to be built under the direction of the contedetér for 
the contemplated canal; the judicial authorities of the departments of 
Vera Cruz and Oajaca are required to send to the said prison all persons 
found guilty, in order that they be employed in digging, and working on 
the said canal. The convicts are to be clothed and maintained by the 
contractor. 

rr 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 

IMpoRrTANT FROM TEXAS.—Information from Texas has been récdived 
at New Orleans to the 13th ult., per sehooner Llewellyn, Capt. Winch, 
from Gibraltar. 


The sale of the government ships had been indefinitly postponed 
no bidders were found for them. "? _ 


The editor of the Telegraph says that documents have bees obtained 
by Gen. Mnepby, in Texas, and by General Thompson in Mexico, which 
will furnish evidence of the intentions of Great Britain eelating to 
Texas, that will convince the American statesman that there até but few 
alternatives left to remedy the evil. 


President Houston bad arrived at Houston from Washington. 

The abolitionists had sent a large quantity of pamphlets into Texas, 
and the Texian papers were recommending Congress to pass laws to 
check their farther introduction. 

Henninger, convicted of the murder of Tyson, in Galveston county, 
has not yet been sentenced. 

The Pres dent has issued a proclamationconvening Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

From preparations making along the Rio Grande, it would appear that 
Santa Anna does not anticipate a very protracted truce with the Mexiéans. 

The elections have gone in favor of the approvers of Gen. Houston's 
policy. 

The U. S. man-of-war schooner Flirt arrived at Galveston on the 17 th, 
bearing despatches for Gen. Murphy, the U. S, Charge d’ Affaires, and 
sailed on the 26:4 for Vera Cruz, taking the General as passenger. The 
object of bis visitto Vera Cruz isnot known. He had been quite sick 
fur some weeks, and possibly may visit the city of Mexico, or Merida, 
ic 4 ucatan, to recever his health. 

Genuemen who have arrived from the frontier state that several of the 
Indian tribes have beea greatly o{fieted with sickness this season. In 
some of the tribes nearly one fifth of the werriurs bave died. 
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Mrxico.—Letters from Vera Cruz, of Oct. 28th, say that the Belgian 
ship Hirondelle was wrecked at the Galleza, near that port. She was 
consigned to the house of Denzzina & Co., and was richly laden. A 
large part of the cargo would be saved—vesse! total loss. 


Yucatas —The Government of Mexico had made propositions for 
the final settlement of difficulties with Yucatan, and it was believed they 
would be acceded to. 


The British brig Rising Sun, was wrecked on the Allicrans, on her 


passage from Laguna bound two Liverpool, (date not recollected,) laden 
with leg wood. 


Hayti.— Advices to the 13:b ult. from Port au Prince, received at 
Philadelphia, state that the President of the Convention assembled to 
form a constitution, had resigned in consequence of being treated with 
disrespect, and tha: another was to be elected on the 13th. The sergeant 
who so promptly shot down the negro generals who attempted a counter- 
revolution, had been made a lieutenant by the provisional government. 
The national vesse)] Pacification had been sold, and Hayti has not now 
a single national vesse]. General Riviere Heraud is expected to be the 
successful candidate for the President. He is @ mulatto, forty-five or 
Sfty years of age The Provisional Government has recently sent to 
England, to negotiate a loan on « patent of the gold and copper mines, 
existing on the northeastern part of the island, and which are said to be 
very rich. The loan is to be appropriated in liquidating the French claims. 


Havanna.—Advices to the Yih instant have been received. On the 
6th instant, a skirmish took place between the revolted negroes and a 
aompany of lancers, the result of which was that the negroes were 
totally routed, and upwards of a hundred of them either captured or kil 
led; the rest fled to the mountains. 


The Tacon theatre opened on the 5th instant, with but a limited com- 
pany, the greater part of its force not having arrived. 


The Captain General reviewed the troops onthe Sth instant. A great 
number of the population assembled to witness the imposing spectacle. 


The number of cases of yellow fever admitted into the Havana hospi- 
tal, from the 13th May to the 6:b Nov., was 737, of which but 144 died. 


The markets present no new feature, nor bas any thing transpired in 
them since last accounts worthy of note. 


Rio Janigno.—Intelligence to the 10th ult. states that the Princess 
Januaria, sisier of the Emperor, was dangerously ill of a putrid fever, 
and it was feared that she would not recover. The Brazilian Minister at 
Monte Video had concluded a trenty of alliance with the Monte Videans, 
but the Emperor had refused to ratify it. The Columbus, flag ship, 
sailed for Monte Video on the 8h of October. 


Tunxey asp Eorrt.—The French journals announce the receipt of 
letters containing the important intelligence that Achmet Pacha, gover- 
nor of Senaar, after having disobeyed the often repeated summons of 
Mehemet Ali, commanding him to repair to Cairo to receive instructions 
respecting the government of bis province, bad declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Viceroy, and had advised the Javier of arrangements re- 
cently concluded with the Sultan, investing him with an independent 
administration in consideration of the payment of a stipulated annuity. 


Soliman Pachi had received orders te recognize the Egyptian army, 
and was expected to march without delay against Achmet Pacha. 


Fioripa.—By the steamer St. Matthew at Savannah, advices have 
been received to the 20th instant. 

The sch Eagle, from Norfolk, via Charleston, arrived at St. Augustine 
on the J6:h inst. The E. is moved by Errickson’s propellers, 


Twenty-three boxes and six kegs of raisins, together with two boxes 
oil, part of the cargo of the schooner Wm. E. Birdsell, {rem New York, 
have been seized by the Collector of St. Augustine, for neglect of pro- 
perly entering the same on manifest according to law. 


Lieut. J. E. Blake, of the Topographical corps, left St. Augustine on 
the 15th instant, in the steamer Gen. Taylor, in New Smyrna, ona sur 
veying expedition. 

Three gentlemen from Alabama arrived at St. Augustine on the 14th 


instant, on their way south in quest of land. One of them is a brother 
of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. 


The News contains the following interesting statement: We were 
shown, a day or two since, a centipede, an inch and a half in length, 
ejected under the influence of an emetic from the stomach of a lad in 
this city ; at the time of its being thrown off it was dead. A short time 
after, a second centipede, three inches in length, alive and kicking, was 
thrown up. It is a question of some niceness to determine che mude of 
entry, and duration of these poisonous insects in the human stomach; 
and how far the solvent powers of the gastic-juice, in this instance, fail- 
ed in its action on the living animal, as well as influence on the dead one. 

i ——— 

Tae Resurrection. —Drelincourt, in hia essay on Death, has the fol- 
lowing beautiful pasange in illustration of bis views of the world, and the 
resurrection of the body: 

“Shall I say again, that what is impossible with men is possible with 
God? He hath already created the world by his word, and he is able to 

esiore it again bythe same. Art hath found out methods to make beau- 
dful vessels of melted ashes; and shall not God's hand, unto which all 
‘ne skill of art, and all the strength of nature are as nought, be able to 
gather up the ashes of earth, and to make of it a body full of light and 


glory 7 ” 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

The U. 5S. brig Boxer, Lieut. Com. Bullus, sailed from Pensacole on 
the 7th inst. for Norfolk. 

The U.S. ship Leleware was at Port Mahon on the 25th Sept. 

The frigate Raritan, Capt’ Gregory, left Philadelphia on Wednesday 
last in tow of the steam frigate Princeton, Capt. RF. Stockton. 

Captain David Conner, formerly chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repairs, has received the command of the Hume Squadron, vice 
Commodore Stewart, relieved. 

The U. S. brig Truxton, Commander Upshur, was at Smyrna on the 
21st September—all well. To sail in a few days for Constantinople. 

The U. S. brig Porpoise was at Cape Palmas, Africa, on the 3d Oct. 
—all well—to sail soon for Messurado. 

U. S. sloop-of-war Fairfield sailed from Gibralter Oct 19, for Mahon. 

The new U. S. brig Perry, Commander S. F. Dupont, was anchored 
off the Hospital, at Norfolk, on the 25th inst. 

A beautiful monument, in memory of Com. Ralph Voorhees, of the 
U. S. Navy, has been erected in the burying ground of New Haven, by 
“the Officers and Crew of the U. S. ship Preble, in testimony of their 
respect. ”’ 

U. S. Brig Pioneer, at Norfolk, is to receive some repairs and alters- 
tions—is to be lengthened some 20 feet and otherwise improved. ’Tis 
stated that she is destined for the Mediterranean, and again that she is 
to go to the coast of Brazil. 

Troors.—The steamer Sam Dale arrived at Mobile on the 15tb from 
Mount Vernon, having on board a company uf U.S. troops, destined for 
Fort Morgan. 

Army Appointment.—Aiexander S. Wetherspoon of New York, to 
be an Assistant Surgeon. 

ResiGnations.—Assistant Surgeon William Meffit. 

S. Elbert Muse, Ist Lieut, 1st Infantry, to take effect March 1 1844. 

R. H. Bacot, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, to take effect December 31 1843. 

Revenug Sexvice Onpers.—Capt. T. C. Randolph, to relieve Capt. 
M. Conner, in command of the Newport station, and Capt. Conner to 
await further orders. 

The warrant of William Bissel, Gunner, revoked. 

The ship Penman, at Buitimore, from Valparaiso, reports at Callao, 
Aug. Sth, U S. store ships Relief, Capt. Sterrett, and Erie, Capt. Dukes, 
to sail in a few days for the Sandwich Islands, with Com. Dallas on 
board. The schirs. Snark and Kagle, sailed from do. 5th August, and was 
daily expected at Valparaiso. The frigate United Staies, Com. Jones, 
sailed from do, fur the Sandwich Islands 20ch June. The sloop-of-was 
Cyane, Suribling, was on the coast of California. 

a 


MARINE DISASTERS. 


Awrut Couiision at Sea.—Loss or a BARK AND ALL on Boarp.— 
Captain Read, of the brig Marian Gage, at Mobile 14th inst. from New 
York, reports that on 31st October, lat. 31 10, N. jong. 70 38 W., at 9% 
P. M., a heavy sea rolling, discovered a bark of 300 tons about one mile 
distant, bearing down upon the starboard bow ; signals were boisted, and 
every effurt made to avuid a cullision, but in vain; the brig struck the 
bark midships with a fearful crash, carrying away from the brig every 
thing forward, rendering ber unmanageable for mere than an howr. The 
bark was cut at the water’s edge, and fell in astern of the brig, a quarter 
of a mile distant; but before Captain Read could render them assistance, 
sbe went down with ail on board! Captain R. laid to, with the hope of 
saving some of the unfortunate people, but not a trace of the wreck could 
be seen next morning. The bark was hailed two or three times before 
any answer was obtained; and then the confusion was 30 great, her 
name was not distinctly understood. Capt. Read thinks the name given 
was the lola, the Jona, cr the Viona, but he is uncertain about it. 


[It is supposed to be the barque Ionia, of Eastport, from Delaware 
Breakwater, bound for St. Thomas.—Ed. Br. J.] 


Suipwreck.—The schooner Signal of Salisbury, Capt. Walton, from 
Arecibo, P. R , bound to Norfolk with a cargo of sugar and molasses, 
was cast away on or about the 13ch inst., near New Inlet, on the Curri- 
tuck beach. Vessel and cargo, except probably a few hogsheads of 
molasses, will be atotal loss. The cargo was owned here, and is cover- 
ed by insurance. 


Suipwreck.—We are informed by persons worthy of credit, says the 
New Orleans Courier that the Count D'Ortreman, the celebrated dilletante 
of Havana, and the famous singer Voisel, so much praised by the New 
York papers, were lost in going from Charleston to Havana, where they 
were expected with great solicitude. We have notbeen able to precue 
the name of the vessel or the date of the wreck. 


APPREHENDED SHipwreck.—The liveliest fears are entertained ir 
the New Or:leans papers for the safety of the schooner Doric. She 
sailed frow Sisas on the 16:h of September for N. O. since which date 
nothing whatever bas been heard of her. 


The schooner Peru of Philadelphia went down off Barnegat, a few 
days since. All bands saved. She was supposed to have been in contact 
with one of the Savannah packets. 


Dreaprut Suipwreca.—A slip from the office of the Bangor Gazette, 
dated Saturday evening, gives the following : 
We learn by Mr. Lincoln, the driver of the Ellsworth stage, that ® 

















arge English ship went ashore at Gouldsboro’, in the blow on Tuesday 
right. There were 22 persons on board, 18 of whom were lost. 

‘The four who were saved, report that the Captain, officers and crew, 
at the time of the disaster, were all drunk; and that they saved them- 
selves by going into the topmast rigging, and swinging themselves ashore 
as the vessel wae rolled by the surf. 

When discovered, one of them was found wedged in between two 
rocks, and it required the strength of several men to extricate him. The 
ship was in ballast, and was bound to St. John, N. B. 


The brig Osceola has been lost at Southport, Wisconsin, crew saved. 
— 
NEW YORK MARKETS.—Nov. 29. 
ASHES.—The msrket remains at 4 624 for Pots, with sales of 100 


barrels. Pearls are as before 5 124. About 90 barrels were taken at 
that rate. 


COTTON—There is but a moderate business doing, without change in | 


rates. 


FLOUR ANI) MEAL.—The unpleasantness of the weather has had 
a bad effect upon business out doors. There is a fair demand for Flour, 
and prices are not materially changed from yesterday. Sales Genessee at 
4.56 1-4, and Ohio and Michigan 4 50 a 456 1-4. Sales 800 barrels, 
Cleveland City. Fancy brands range from 475 to 5 50, with sales 600 
barrels, Rhodes. Rye Flour is 31212 and steady. Buckwheat $4— 
all taken as it arcives. Meal is lower, with sales Jersey at 26212 a 
©69. Raw Meal $1; Yellow and White bolted 112 124011834. 

GRAIN.—There has been very little done in Grain. The only sale 
we hear of is 1,200 bushels old Northern Corn at 57 cents, measure, and 
700 do. old Delaware at 53 cents, wt. New Northern is worth 48 a 50 
cents. Rye plenty at 64 cents, delivered ; very little demand. Oats are 
30 « 32 cents for Northern. We hear of nothing deing in Wheat. 

WHISKEY.—A sale of 50 barrels Prison was made at 24) cents. 
Drudge is dull at 23 cents. 

HAY.—There is a fair supply, but we hear of nothing doing. The 
rate is 40 a 45 cents. 


PROVISIONS —Pork is very dull at previous quotations, with sales | 


100 barrels Meas at $11 25, and a small lot of new Mess at $11 75. 
Beef is firm at 4 25 and 6 25 for common trands Country, with sales 750 
to 1,000 barrels. A lot of 100 barrels Vermont extra Mess bought $7. 
City iespection is worth 6 50 a 675 and 4 5048475. We notice sales 
160 barrels Lard at 53 a 5 15-16 cents, not quite fair. A sale of 400 
boxes Cheese was made at 43 cts. Butter is steady at our prices. 

RICE.—Sales to-day of 100 tierces ordinary to good, mostly new, at 
2 37k a 2 62h 

LEAD.—Sales 1000 pigs Missouri, to arrive, at 3 564, cash. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Nov. 27. 


At market 1150 beef cattle, 110 from the South; 35 cows and calves, 
and 2350 sheep and iambs. 

Prices of beef cattle have slightly improved, and we quote $425 @ 
$5 to $5 25 @ $5 50 fur the besr—ansold 1101. 

Cows and calves all sold at $18 @$29. 

Sheep and Lambe —Siles of lambs at $1 @ $2, and of sheep at $1 
37k @ $3 50—unsold 100. 

Hay.—S sles at 62hc @ 75c per cut. 

— 


MARRIED, 


At Harlem, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker, Arthur Hanna to 
Jane Burden, beth of this city. 

On Nov. 27th, by the Rev. Mr. Hawley, Henry A. Curfew, to Miss Sarah Aun 
Raynor. ; a 

On Nov. 26th, by the Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker, James Pettit to Miss Elizabeth 
Sowerby. 

Oa tbe 26h ult, by the Rev. Mr. Somers, David Jones Miiler to Minerva Sophia 
Hart, all of this city. , 

Oa the 28th ult, by the Rev. Fdwin F. Hatfield, Andrew Duryea to Miss Susaa 
Post, of Loug Istand 

On the 22d alt, at South Salem, Westchester county, by the Rev. Mr. Frame, 
Thomas Mead to Sally Fancher. 

lu the town of Scarsdale, Westchester Co., 22d Nov. James Baxter to Miss 
Catheriae Merritt ; 

On the 20th of Nov., in Philadelphia, by the Rev. F. X. Carland, Leopold M. 
Promis to Amands A Dunton. 


a ———— 


DIED, 


On the 27th alt, Mrs. Jemima Stewart, in her 77th year. 

On the 27th ult, Margaret Weyant, in her Sist year. 

Oo the Wh ult, Albert P. Sherman, in the dist year of his age. 
On the 2h ult, Thomas McCormick, in the 48:h year of his age. 
On the 27th ult. Mary W. Clark, aged 52 years 

On the 28th ult, Catherine J. Miller, ia her 27th year. 

On the 2ch uit, Johu Noland, in the 36th year of bis age. 


Ou the Wika ait, Joba Gordoa, in the 224 year of his age. 

On the 27th ult, James Jones. 1a the 33d year of his are. 

On the 2.4 alt, domes FB. Pewter. 

On the 2th ult, Agues Z. Ramsey, inthe 31st year of her age. 
Oo tw .fiih alt, Richard T. Polhamus, inthe lich year of bis age. 
On the 26h ult, Barbara M'Doanell, aged 31 \ ears. 

On the 24h ult, Robert V. Newby, aged SL years. 


Ono the Wich ult, Deborah Kane. 
At North Heapeteed, L. L7vu the Wik ult., William Sealy, aged 71 years, 
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CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER, 

Than that the great men whose letters are appended belew, say respect- 

ing the merits of Pease & Son’s compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 

tying it is indeed to be in possession of such valued testimonials and 
memorials. First comes New York's favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 
the voice of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, the great 

Jackson. To receive the thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 

is high praise indeed. President Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 

fication for the good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 

Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 

measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H. Morris, adds his 

testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cold, 
| and pulmonary complaints like the 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 
and the world is becoming more and more convinced of it every day. 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 
Messrs. Pease & Sons: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the lst ult. by 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most esteemed 
present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 
much benefit as I have done ; then will its inventor go down to posterity 
as one of its benefactors. 

Lam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at 
their hands. He has used it with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and cough. 1 am, with very great respect. 

JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 
Albany, May 18, 1842. 

Messrs. Pease & Son--Gentlemen : You will pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your letter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
of a box of your Clarified Essence of Hoarhonnd Candy. 

Allow me to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized in your efforts to the public. The 
article is got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those who 
have had occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 

WM. C. BOUCK. 

Messrs.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colda, and 
always found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
‘efore. But as I have lately been cured of the Influenza, I cannot with- 
aold from recommending the same to the public. 


I am yours, a ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York. 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 


Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4343. 
Gentlemen : I have tothank you for the box of your (1 doubt not) just- 
| ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 
very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 
| I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 


well warranted by the experience of others. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 
All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 
Agents out of the city—Mre. exe, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
| 152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets,do; Bur- 
| gess & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
| State street, Boston ; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 110 
| Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


| WATCHES. 


TIE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 

ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ene- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best mannee and wac- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City, 

G. C. ALLEN, Lmporter of Watches and Jewelry, 
aul2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up stairs. 


| MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. — 
AT HALF RICE, 


| 17 A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC- 
TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
ftusual price, by application to this fice. 


a > 


-OOEK OUT FOR FUN!!! 


NOW IN PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 
HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK, 


Being the Writings of the celebrated 


JONATHAN SLICK, Esq. 


OF WEATHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


Ne native produetions ever offered to our American public have been | 


so popular as these Humorous and Moral Sketches. Whenever they 


have appeared, the rush to obtain them has been tremendous. 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK will be published by EDWARD ; 


STEPHENS, at Wedleigh's, and will be for sale at all the principal 
Book Stores in the country. 


Price, ONE SHILLING. 
Sold wholesale and retail, at Wadleigh’s, 459 Broadway, and at the 


The usual discount made to Agents. 


Brother Jonathan Office, where orders can be sent. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Jonathan Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


WADLEIGH’S, 459 Broadway. 


{ 17 At WADLEIGH'’S, 459 Broadway, a very choice and rich varie 
ty of Stationary, valuable Engravings, rare Paintings, and all the new 
Publications may be found. A collection of choice French books and pe 
riodicals, difficult to be purchased elsewhere, are being constantly im- 
ported. The earliest fashion plates are received every month from Pa- 
rie, and a stock of articles of all descriptson renders this establishment 


one of the pleasantest resorts for ladies or gentlemen in the city. 


ANNUALS and PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS can be pur- 


chased here cheaper than at any other place in the city. d2 


A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who has 
had several years experience as a Classical Teacher in this city, is 
desirous of obtaining 4 situation, which would engage either the whole 
or 6 part of his time ; or he would be glad to undertake the instruction 
of e few private pupils in Latin, Greek and Mathematics. 


The most satisfactory references and testimonials will be exhibited. 


A note addressed to W. H., and left at this office will receive immedi 


ate attention. a2 


NEWLITERARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 
respectable gentlemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 
Circulating Library im the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
lst January next, open the 

METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, 

In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly aad quarterly 
papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, and a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &c. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world, 


A Cuess anv Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike ‘the weed.” 

Rooms FoR CLvuss, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 

THE LADIES, 

Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 

The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o’clock P. M., and ar. | 
rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic | 
news in advance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be made to 
render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and worthy | 
of the patronage of every one. | 

Subscription books now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets. 

SNELLING & TISDALE. 
N. B.—Half the emount of single subscriptions may be paid with 


books. n4ef 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 


PARTS I. AND Il. NOW READY 


| 4 
ANOTHER NOVEL BY EUGENE SUE! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
4i the New World Office, 30 Ann street, an @ beautiful octavo, 


MATILDA: 


OR, THE 


MEMOIRS OF A YOUNG WOMAN. 
BY EUGENE SUE, 


AUTHOR OF THE “MYSTERIES OF PARIS.” 


TRANSLATED BY HENRY W. HEREERT, 


AUTMOR OF “ MARMADUKE WYVIL,” “ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” &C, 


This Romance first gained for its author that super-emiaent reputation in Paris, 
| which contributed so largely to the popularity of the “ Mysteries of Paris.” To 

say that “ Matitpa” is of the most absorbing interest, is ecarcely to do it justice ; 
| and we know thai thousands and tens of thousands will kail, with delight, this pro- 
| duction of the most powerful delineator of character, and the most or'giaal thisker 
| now known in the world of letters. 

Ie moral tendency, it is unexceptionable; and in plot and thrilling ioterest, a 
story of fashionable life, it is equal te the “ Mysteries of Paris,” and will be sougbt 
with avidity by all who have read this last great work. Address 

d2lt J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann sireet. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS 


© UNANIMOUS IN PAVOR OF THE NEW WORLD EDITION OF THE 


MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


WHICH IS THE ONLY UNMUTILATED AND COMPLETE 
TRANSLATION BEFORE THE FUBLIC. 


PARTS 1 TO 8 NOW READY. 
The remaining two—completing the work—wiill be issued immediately. 


The Boston Aus, in speaking of ibe New World edition, says it is the production 
of aman of ability, and a more readable book than the Harpers’. The Adas adds: 

“ The * Mysteries of Paris’ is a picture ef human life, The humble may read *t, 
and glean encouragement from its pages; the baughty may read i’, and take 
warning from its lessons; the good may learn to honor goodness, and the wicked 
may realise the certain, though, perhaps, tardy cons quences of guilt. It is the 
book of the people, and etoqventiy pleads tbe cause of tte oppressed and buuible 
classes” 


The Troy Budget, speaking of the New World edition, says— 

“ This translation is certainly very beautiful, asd will well compensate for the 
greater delay in publication.” 

The Portland American says— 

“ Decidedly, ihe ‘ My sterie»’ is the most extraordinary production of the buman 
fancy ever pat on paper. Its tone, withal, is sound and healihy—entirely differents 
from the filthy writings of De Kock. We are frequenily asked, which isthe best 
edition?) We answer —WINCHESTER’S. That by the H*RPERS OMITS 
SEVERAL HUNDRED PAGES of the best parts of the work, while the transla- 
tion is very unequal.” 

LF Remember, the only unmutilated and correct translation is issued at 3@ Ann 
street. Ask for the New World edition, if you would escape imposition. 

Address [a2 it} J. WINCHESTER, Peblisher, 30 Aan street, 


PART X. AND LAST 


FROISSART’S CITRONICLES 


Is now ready at the office, 30 Ann street, and for sale by Booksellers and Agests 
genecaliy. This part inclades title page, an “ Introductory Essay on the Charae- 
ter and Society of the Middle Ages,” written expressly for this edition, by Rev. 
Jobu Lord; a copious Table of Contents, and Index. 
Price 25 cents ; $2 50 for the complete work, in numbers. 
Address [d2 11} J. WINCHESTER, Poblisber, 0 Ann street 
tHE GREAT 


DOUBLE MAMMOTH 


Pictorial Brother Jonathan 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS, 
Will be the most superb work of the kind ever issued from this press 
It will be published about the 20th of December. Price 124 cents. 
Ten copies for One Dollar. The usual discount to newsmen. Al 
orders must be accompanied by the cash, and directed to 
WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassan Street, New York. 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSERS, 


DU FOUR AND BARKER, 
STILL REMAIN AT THEIR OLD STAND, 637 BROADWAY. 
Woere all orders in their line are promptly attended to 
Ladies and Gentlemen, can be supplied with Wigs of the most baav- 
tiful workmanship, at the shortest notice. These, with a stock of pes 
fumery, and fancy articles, are offered et the lowest prices. 
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TA Dalles - 
=O EMTs 
For the Woek ending Saturday, December 9, 1843. 
RUTH ELDER—By J. Neal, 393; Extraordinary Female Charter 412 
Anna Taylor—By Mrs. A. S. Saunders the Forger oe. 413 
Stephens 7 |The Farmers’ Club 


archioness de Brinvil- | The Lost Schooner Grampos.. 
«+399 Congressional 4 


1S 


403 | Message 
A Night with Burns 406 | Post Office Reform 
Elliston’s Loyalty.......-..-. 407 | 
Original Poetry 408 | Musical 
The Proud Heart Broken.....409 Literary Notices 
409 | Fires in Massachusetts 
410 | Local News 


Anti Encoring 411 |General Summary ...........420 [5 9 
Clairvoyance..........--...- Rie NONE ped dp eree dences oles 420 BE eS 


Brooklyn Common Council... .412' Foreign Adwiews .........+ oe - 421 16% VA} 


An Interesting Character 112, Marine Disasters 


Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. -,() \i 


For Four Months Subscription. (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 
<a. a 
NE W-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 





en ee | a - - 


BROTHER 


JONATHAN. 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- | 


moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 


nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- | 


ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of making “ BROTHER JONATHAN ”’ the best, the most 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 


confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 


deemed their promise. 


They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has | 


attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea- 
sure in stating that arrangements ere now completed which will enable 
them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 
ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “ BROTHER JONA- | 


THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
tive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fillits columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 

JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 


than whom, a genuleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue te su- 
petintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 
butors: 

Mrs. Aun S. Strepagss, 

Mrs. Sicounser, 


Miss E. S. Pratt, 
Miss Louisa Barton, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnam, C. Dowatp Mactrzop, 
H. Husearp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gitmore Simms. 


And the celebrated 
JONATHAN SLICK OF WEATHERSFIELD. 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 
each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 

A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
oere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musica Worcp, the Litera- 
r¥, Artistic and Screntiric departments will receive full attention from 
persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
The “BROTHER JONATHAN” will thus 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


The Brother Jonathan 
's published every Saturday morning, et 162% Nassau-street, New York 
TERMS 
The Brorger Jonavaan is published weckly on an immense mam. 
nothsheet of paper, and cach number contains thirty-two very large 
‘etry: The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 
of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First ef 
May, and First of September respectively. 


fairness and impartiality. 


par 
pages 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four monthe—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENT'S FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 

Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years, 

Seven ¢ 3 

Fifteen 7 

Twenty 10 


We bave also made arrangements with the publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the London, Westminster, Edinburgh and Foreign Quar- 
terly Reviews, by which we ate enabled to offer the following induce- 
ments to the subscribers of the Brother Jonathan : 


“ 


“ “ 


“6 r* 


One copy of the Brother Jonathan and one of Blackwood's Magezine, 
$5 00 
7 00 
Brother Jonathan and three Reviews, - - 9 00 
Brother Jonathan and al! the four Reviews, . 10 0 


The Reviews are exact Reprints of the originals, and Blackwood is a 
fac simile. They are all printed on good paper and with good type, 
aod are in a convenient form for binding. 


or either of the Reviews, for one year, . 


Brother Jonathan and any two Reviews, —- : 


sé 


The above arrangement only spplies to Mail Subseribers, and all. per- 
sons to have the benefit of it, must remit the amout direct to the Pub 
lisher, free of expense. 


Us" Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


OF The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 

Stale, ont cent; over onc hundred miles and out of the State, cunts. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York, 

NEW LITERARY ESTABLISHMENT, 

The subscribers having been solicited by a large number ef the most 
respectable gentlemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 
Circulating Libtary im the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
1st January next, cpen the 

METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, 

In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly and 
papers from the priociple cities and towns of the United States, aad a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &c. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world, 

A Cress and Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike ‘the weed."’ 

Rooms ror Civegs, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 

THE LADIES, 


Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 

The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o’clock P. M., and ar- 
rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic 
news in advance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be made to 
render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and worthy 
of the patronage of every one. 

Subscription books now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets. 

SNELLING & TISDALE. 

N. B.—Half the ‘amount of single subscriptions may be paid with 

books. n4tf 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanaz, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for obtaining patents, both in this 
country aud Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W.& J. have had tong experience 
patents, and are familiar with the Operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish to apply for patents, by calling as above. 


New York, May 19, 1843, 


in procut ing 


w27ef 





